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FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION OF TRUST. 


At the “ Friends’ Home,’’ or managing housekeeper at 
hotel preferred. Address A, 35, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


w4 NTED. —AN INDU. STRIOUS, RELIABLE 
couple on small place, near Plainfield. Address, — 
compensation expected, G. H. U., Box 247, Plainfield, N. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SOUTH 11 TH ST. 
Staple trimmings, dress linings, and muslins ; embroidery 
and knitting silks, zephyrs, yarns, etc. Knit goods on hand and 
made to order. Best materials for Friends’ caps, and caps made 
to order. Plaii 1 sewing and quilting. 


M illiner Y- = -L1zZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILE.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
P®4 CTiICAL TEACHER WISHES POSITION 


in Friends’ school in or near city. Highest testimonial. 
Address A, 34, office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


R BECCA C. THATCHER, Orders Solicited. 


PURCHASING AGENT, 
8222 Woodland Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


DA RLING TON SEMINA RY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-seventh school year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth month 12th, next. All the branches of a liberal 
education, including Languages, Drawing, Painting, ete., thor- 
oughly and carefully taught. Theschool has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year, For catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


A 10 DAYS’ TRIP FOR $65.00. 


To Boston, White Mountains, Burlington, Vt , across Lake 
Champlain to Port Kent, Ausable Chasm to Baldwin, via. Lake 
George to Caldwell. Saratoga, Hudson River “by daylight.” 
Will leave Fourth-day, Seventh month 6th, from Philadelphia 
and Ke eading Railroad « depot, 9th and Green streets. on 1.30 p. m. 
train for New York. This includes several carriage rides, visit 
ing the numerous places of interest, and all necessary expenses en 
route, ‘‘ except street car fares.”’ 

The first trip to Niagara Falls, Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, 
and other interesting places en route will leave Seventh month 
21st, 7 days, for $8200. This trip includes drives and sails on 
Seneca Lake ‘*‘ Special attention given to elderly or young per- 
sons traveling alone.’’ A deposit of $3.00 required 4 days before 
starting on all trips. This secures better accommodation on all 
steamers and at different hotels. 

For further information inquire of 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 


-| (CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phiiad’a. 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


MARY E. 


314 FRANKL IN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PATENT ‘ BOSS” 
for peach and truck baskets. 
tac — handles. Save time, 
expel 

WANT ED. “AT ONCE. One live man, with 


AGENT team as Gene ral Agent in every county, also, 
only ove storekeeper in a place 


TYE WILLITS SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
JOHN GILL WILiITs, President and General Manager, 
39 S. Tenth st. (cor. Chestnut), Philadelphia. 


Friends’ 
NIAGARA FALLS 


WATKINS GLEN, 


Secona-Day,7th Mo. 11th to 15th inc., 1892. 


BASKET HANDLES 
Metallic de- 
labor, and 


Excursion 


This excursion will be exactly similar to the 
one taken two years ago. 

As our special object is pleasure, we are anxious 
to have a congenial party,—a number sufficient 
to enable us to secure the low rates. We will 
have two days and three nights at Niagara Falls, 
and will return by an entirely different route 
from that traversed on outward trip. 

All hotel accommodations and necessary ex- 
penses, except carriage hire, are included in the 


PRICE OF TICKETS, $28. 


All persons desiring to join the party are requested 
to apply for tickets before Seventh month 1st and 
to make a deposit of $500 on account, in order 
to secure the same. The tickets will be furnished 
as the names stand registered on subscription 
list, to the limited number. In case the appli- 
eations up to Seventh month 1st should number 
less than one hundred, the trip will not be taken, 
and the deposits will be refunded. 

For Descriptive Circular and futher particulars 
address, ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 

1508 Brown St., Philadelphia. 


We refer by permission to 


RoBERT M. JANNEY, of Jos. M. Shoemaker & Co., 
Building. 

Dr. JAMES B. WALKER, 1617 Geeen street. 

THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia. 

THE FRIENDs’ SocraAL Lyceum, Philadelphia. 


Drexel 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TPRMS.—PayaBLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . 2.50 | 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES —For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. S@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
PoEM: IN Manus TUas, DOMINIE, . 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 1892, 
REPORTS ON THE RUSSIAN FAMINE, : 
EDUCATORS AND CORRUPTING LITERATURE, . 
ON THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 25, . 
Notes on the Lesson . : 
MissSIoN WORK IN CHINA AND JAPAN, . 
EDITORIAL: 
Family Reading, . : 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, . 
SWARTHMORE COMMENCEMENT, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Essay: What is Truth? 
NEWS OF FRIENDS: 
Meetings in Warrington Quarter, 
Notes, 
YouNG 


EDUCATIONAL, 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
THE LIBRARY OPENING 


PorETRY : Waiting; In Jane, , : 

EpwarbD HITCHCOCK'S LIFE AND LESSON, : . 
IMPRESSIONS OF A FIRST VISIT TO LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 
A Book ON FUNGI, ; . ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA WEATHER AND CROP BULLETIN, 

NEwWs AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 

CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICES, 


Sites for Country Homes. 


Summit Ridge, 5 to 10 minutes south by Oak Lane, from 
Primos station, Media R. R. ; two miles this side of Swarthmore. 
High and healthy, shaded foot-ways, choice of location, and sin- 
gid lot to acres ; rare inducemeuts to actual settlers. 

Callor go and see, Chestnut, Summit and Maple avenues. 
Well worth the ride. T. H. SFEAKMAN, 


26 N. 7th. Street 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 





Riise Wo omens i Miaieaiend 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Friends visiting the city will find this a pleasant and inex- 
pensive place to get their meals. 


MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 
Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 


Just Published in Book Form 


. : re 
Recollections of Charles Kirk. 
Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 

72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 

Price 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND KACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


ARR OR Rk OLS ERR Rs PERLE, oe rr em moe 


wi, WM. HEACOCK, Se- 


UNDERTAKER, 


1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


were a a 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BEDDIN 


iG, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 
Get Your Own Ten Free! 
54 pounds of INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 
sent, prepaid, on receipt of Two Dollars and 
Ten Dollars with five other 


if we receive 


names, six packages of the above Tea (21 
pounds), will be forwarded to one address, 


prepaid. 
WM. 8. INGRAM, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEA DEALER, 
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Powder, ? 
and their work would _—~ 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else : 
that ; a) 
i 
Cleans So Well, MF iy e 
So Quickly, or ~} Ss oe LASS 
Costs So Little 
has been discovered. a” 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALiiMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


For Dry Goods _ &. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
ane WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, ioiciiaeeiias ieee 
MARKET 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
aes STREETS. N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and | Association of Friends to. Promote the 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- | Education of the 
sively to 


Colored People 
of the South. 


ee DRY GOODS — Howarp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 


SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
; = : | Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready - Made | more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 


, o . Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be | Sil: duces Site, Filididebin: aiiel tunbel 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | Clement M. B idddle, 815 Arch Street, Phila, 


as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 


needed eithe.: for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 


. e ° ° These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
be untformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 

« of goods. near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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Swar tha more College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summer examinations for admission tothe College year, com- 
mencing Ninth month 13, 1892, will be held at the College, Sixth 
month 17th and 18th, 1892. 
For particulars and Catalogue address, 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 
(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 


tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and Frencb or Ger- 


man; also, when de,ired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, aud Greek. 


N WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 

ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGI: L, tL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL B.8., 
GEO. MORKiS PHILIPS, Ph. D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 

Opens Ninth month 13. Swarthmore, Pa. 

> 7 rTy Y GY _ 7 "4 ’ y : 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphla on the 
North Pena and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable aud homelke; charges mooerate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892 LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 


Address until Sixth month 20, 1892. 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 
FRIEN DS’ ACADEMY | 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
prepsring for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


D., President, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 
YHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 
} ARTIN ACADEMY, 
= A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, B.8., M.S., Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teac hers and teach- 
ing. Bu ldings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


| The Aber deen, 





LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 
W. W. LAMBORN, 

Proprietors and Managers. 


A well-appointed, 
view. Sailing, 
baths 


AVING taken the MELOS COTTAGE on Kentucky Avenue, 
within two minutes’ walk of the beach, with flagstone pave 

ments thereto, I am prepared to offer comfortable accommoda 
tions to Friends and others. The house is rebuilt and newly 
furnished throughout, is well-heated and lighted with gas. 

I would be pleased to cali the attention of Friends to this 
announcement. Very Respectfully, 

ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER. 

HE ARBORTON, 

S. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds 
hot and cold sea wa’er baths. For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 


BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 


1,200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Budd's Lake. Exceilent fish- 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. Accommod»tions first- 
class. Rates moderate. Open Sixth month Ist. Address 
A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co, New Jersey. 


Ocean Villa, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28, 


; WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 
The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The R adnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


H. W. 
The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


SHARPLESS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


JAMES HOOD. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 
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IN MANUS TUAS, DOMINE. 


Loose not thy hold, O hand of God! 
Or utterly we faint and fall, 
The way is rough, the way is blind, 
And buffeted with weary wind ; 
Thick darkness veils above, below, 
From whence we come to what we go; 
Feebly we grope o’er rock and sand, 
But still still go on, confiding all, 
Lord, to thy band. 


In that strong hold salvation is; 

Its touch is comfort in distress, 

Cure for all sickness, balm for ill, 

And energy for heart and will. 

Securely held, unfaltering, 

The soul can walk at ease and sing, 
And fearless tread each unknown strand, 

Leaving each large thing, and each less, 
Lord, in thy hand. 


O mighty Friend, forever near ! 

O heavenly Help, so soon forgot, 

So oft rebelled against and grieved, 

Unthanked, distrusted, dishelieved ; 

Forgive us all, and hold us fast 

Till dawning lights the dark at last, 
And looking back we understand 

How we were kept, and knew it not, 


Lord, by thy hand. Susan Coolidge. 


GENSEFE YEARLY MEETING, 1892. 
[WE gave, last week, brief notes of the opening of the meet- 
ing, on Seventh- and First-days, (11th and 12th inst.). We 
now add some details, making the report rather more full. 
—Eps.] 

At the close of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
on Seventh-day, the following minute of exercises 
was adopted : 

“During the consideration of the state of this 
branch of the Society a testimony was borne for our 
encouragement to be diligent in the attendance of all 
our meetings,—that while there may be many difficul- 
ties to overcome, because there may be some who are 
delinquent in this respect, we should not thereby be 
disheartened. And we were counseled to endeavor 
to extend to those who attend our meetings who are 
not in membership with us, the loving invitation to 
become one with us, and to uofuld yet more clearly 
the beauty and force of our testimonies and princi- 
ples, for there never was a day when those principles 
and testimonies wese wore needed to be understood 
and practiced among mankind, nor a greater open- 
ness for their reception, than now.” 

The meeting closed under a precious covering of 
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Divine favor, and an acknowledgment of the privilege 
thus to meet in Christian fellowship. 

The meeting of the First-day School Association, 
appointed for 3 o’clock in the afternoon, was post- 
poned on account of the faneral of Caroline Barker, 
one of the aged members of the meeting. 

In the afternoon we went in company with John 
J.and Eliza Cornell to call upon Sunderland P. Gardi- 
ner, whom we found able to sit up, and hoping to sa 
improve that he could attend some of the sessions of 
the Yearly Meeting; but his friends apprehended 
that there was little to build apon considering his ad- 
vanced age and the weak, feeble condition in which 
the “Grippe” has left him. His mind is clear and 
bright, and he greatly enjoys the visits he receives. 
We returned with J. J. C. and wife, and were hos- 
pitably received at the home of Gardiner L. Sheldon, 
where they were quartered. 

First-day opens with the matin song of a chorus 
of warblers, which brings a thrill of thankful joy to 
our hearts, that arise in spontaneous gratitude to the 
Great Giver of every good, who makes all nature in 
the fulfillment of his purposes to rejoice together. 
The day is bright, with a fine breeze, but prospect of 
warmer weather than we have had for a few days 
past. The meeting is to be held at 11 a. m.,at Farm- 
ington only. Long before the hour, vehicles of every 
description are moving in the direction of the meet- 
ing-house, and near the hour, the body of the com- 
modious meeting-house is well filled, many over- 
flowing into the youths’ gallery. The impressive 
silence which settled over the large audience gave 
place to the spoken word in which the possibilities 
and the responsibilities of life were earnestly pre- 
sented,—what salvation is and from what we are 
saved,—the need of the human family to know by 
living experience what it is to be saved, and the 
freedom of its offer to every obedient soul. The ex- 
ercises were deep and searching, and were partici- 
pated in by J. J. Cornell, John W. Onderdonk, 
Martha Ferris, and Louisa J. Roberts. An earnest, 
attentive spirit was manifested by the audience, 
which was composed of representatives of al] classes 
and professions, drawn togethor to join with Friends 
in their annual feast. Many expressions of unity 
and sympathy with the messages handed forth gave 
evidence that the good seed had found lodgment. 

At four o’clock we met again, the company not 
being as large, as some had gone to South Farming- 
ton, where a meeting was appointed at the same 
hour. Isaac Wilson and John Underdonk spoke 
with acceptance; the theme of the morning being 
continued and personally applied to each individual. 
The privilege of being the sons and daughters of 
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God, through yielding obedience to the light and 
power of the in-dwelling spirit, was tenderly pre- 
sented. None, it was felt, need fail of the great sal- 
vation who are willing to accept the terms upon 
which it is offered. The same divine overshadow- 
ing experienced in the morning was felt to be our 
covering, under which the meeting closed. 
Second-day morning 13th, at 11 o'clock, the 
yearly meeting assembled in joint session. The at- 
tendance was somewhat smaller than usual. As the 
meeting settled into a reverential quiet the opening 
minute was read. A brief invocation, followed by a 
few words of grateful thanksgiving, brought the as- 
sembly into a state of readiness to transact the busi- 
ness of the session. Before entering upon it John 
J. Cornell asked to be released from the clerkship. 
Jonathan D. Noxon was proposed to succeed him, 
and being united with,was appointed to serve for the 
day. The names of the representatives were called; 
several were not present, for a few of whom reasons 
for absence were offered. The usual routine business 
was transacted and epistles from the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia (both branches), New York, (ajoint 
epistle), Ohio, and Baltimore were read, calling forth 
expressions of satisfaction. The following com- 
munication from the Executive Committee of 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor was read : 


“To Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, convening at 

Farmington, N. Y., Sixth month 13th, 1892: 

“Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor held in New York, Sixth 
month 6th, 1892,the following minute was united with, 
and the Secretary was directed to forward it to Genesee 
Yearly Meeting: To wit: 

“ We are cheered by the action of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, at its recent session, in its appointment of a com- 
mittee to enter the Union for Philanthropic Labor and we 
earnestly hope that the way will open in the approaching 
yearly meeting at Genesee for the appointment of a simi- 
lar committee, thus completing the full union of the seven 
yearly meetings in this work of the Society of Friends. 

“Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

“ANNA M. JACKSON, Secretary.” 

The consideration of the subject was entered 
upon, resulting in the appointment of a committee 
to report at a future sitting. 

At the close of the session a bountiful repast was 
furnished, of which all were invited to partake. The 
intervening time was occupied by the several com- 
mittees, and in pleasant social intercourse, until 3 
o’clock, when a session of the First-day School Asso- 
ciation of the Yearly Meeting was held. Interesting 
reports were read from seven schools in successful 
operation, one of the largest having been started 
within the past year. Mary T. Freeman gave an ac- 
count of the school at Buffalo, not now in operation, 
with touching incidents connected with its history. 
The meeting was one of unusual interest, and showed 
a deep and abiding concern in the prosecution of the 
work. Part of the epistles from other associations 
were read, and a committee to reply thereto ap- 
pointed, and the meeting adjourned to Fourth-day 
afternoon. 

Third-day morning. The representatives pro- 
posed the names of Jonathan D. Noxon and Rebecca 
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Zavitz for clerks, who were united with. The remain- 
ing epistles of other yearly meetings were read, with 
remarks of satisfaction, especially with that from II- 
linois. The consideration of the Queries and their 
answers, as sent up by the four subordinate meetings, 
Farmington, Scipio, Canada, and Pelham. Inthe ex- 
pression which followed, it was said that sickness 
and extremely inclement weather should not be con- 
sidered in reporting upon the attendance of meetings ; 
that the answers gave evidence of faithfulness and a 
living concern to overcome every obstacle which stood 
in the way of the performance of so reasonable a 
duty. In the free interchange of views developed by 
the expression which followed, there was a near and 
tender feeling one for another manifested, and the 
earnest words of encouragement handed forth had 
a gathering influence which drew and knit together 
in close fellowship the entire meeting. The responses 
to the other Queries were felt to be a faithful por- 
traiture of the condition of social and religious life 
within the limits of the Society. A loving unity in 
all the branches existed, and a diligence was ob- 
served in upholding the principles and testimonies 
of the Society, in the various transactions of life. 
The subject of Temperance is a prominent feature of 
philanthropic work ; one report made an abatement 
in the answer to the query on this subject, for which 
regret was felt. 

Lunch for all was again provided to-day, and dur- 
ing the continuance of the meeting. The Temper- 
ance Committee of the Yearly Meeting held a session 
at3 p.m. The reports of the several branches gave 
evidence of unabated interest in this important field 
of Christian labor, and of good work being accom- 
plished. (Conclusion Next Week.) 


REPORTS ON THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 
In London Yearly Meeting, on the 20th ult., the re- 
port of the Russian Famine Fund was read. 
Edmund Wright Brooks said that at the time the 
matter was first taken up by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings there was a good deal of difference in the coun- 


; try as to the extent of the famine, what the Society 


of Friends could do in the matter, and whether the 
Russian Government would allow them to do it. The 
committee felt that they must have definite informa- 
tion before appealing for money, and so Francis Fox 
and himself went to St. Petersburg. They were re- 
ceived at first with apparent cordiality, but did not 
find the Russian Government willing to do much to 
further their mission, and after being referred from 
one official to another, they finally resolved to pro- 
ceed on their tour of investigation without waiting 
for official recognition. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of all in connection with their journey 
in Russia was the volunteer assistance of Count 
Heiden. He approached them through his wife and 
sister in the first place, without any introduction. It 
was most important to the success of their mission 
that they should have had the adhesion of a man 
so capable, so punctiliously honorable, and so up- 
right. Of the highest rank in Russian society, a 
man of leisure, and of no official position, he was 
just the one whom they wanted. He and his family 
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were all members—loyal members so far as could be 
judged—of the Greek church, and his ccéperation 
therefore prevented the suspicion which might have 
otherwise attached to their movements. 

It seemed incemprehensible at first to the Rus- 
sians that anyone in this country should feel such a 
disinterested concern in their peasantry as to send 
such a long distance to inquire into their condition, 
and subsequently to relieve them. The remark of 
M. Plevé, the under-secretary, at the close of an in- 
terview, that he was glad to have met such honor- 
able gentlemen, seemed upon subsequent review to 
contain an amount of irony which indicated that he 
less than half believed their representations. In 
the course of their sledge journey of 200 miles, they 
had ample proof that famine existed in its direst and 
most fatal forms. At that time the Government 
seemed scarcely to have awoke to the condition of 
things; but by the time of their return they had 
woke up so thoroughly that little short of twenty 
millions sterling was said to have been spent upon 
relief. It had been asked what the Society of Friends 
could do amongst a population of twenty millions 
starving for want of daily bread? But the Russians 
did not think so, and always showed the highest 
appreciation of their efforts. It had also been urged 
that anything the Society did would only liberate 
the Russian Government to spend so much more 
upon works of naval and military organization. But 
comparison of the amounts he had indicated would 
be a sufficient answer to that. While strongly ob- 
jecting to the military and naval organizations of 
Russia, he as strongly objected to the Russian Govy- 
ernment being pointed to as special sinners in this 
respect. Germany initiated the great movement 
first, and had carried it further than any others upon 
the continent. 

From the result of his own inquiries he believed 
that there was no desire on the part of the ruling 
classes in Russia to make war in any quarter. He 
might almost say that the one great desire of the 
Russian nation in its foreign policy was to live on 
terms of unity with England. He, on bis part, had 
done his best to disabuse them of the idea that such 
articles as those which appeared in the Times repre- 
sented the real mind of the British nation. He had 
felt throughout his mission that its objects were two- 
fold, to relieve distress and to promote the cultiva- 
tion of better relations between the two countries, and 
he had prosecuted it throughout with these two ob- 
jects in view. The famine itself was undoubtedly 
caused by drought in the previous year; and even 
now, though the crop looked favorable, there was a 
prospect, if rain did not come in two or three weeks, 
of another famine next year. As tothe point whether 
the Fund had conferred any real benefit, Edmund 
Wright Brooks read a letter from a gentleman in Sa- 
mara, stating that the whole aspect of things in his 
district had changed when once the relief arrived, 
and that had it come two or three weeks later, many 
would have been beyond the reach of all earthly aid. 
It had been explained to the peasants from whom 
the relief came, and they quite understood it and de- 
sired him to transmit their thanks. The relief had 





been distributed principally to those who would not 
have received it ftom the government. 

Herbert Jones (who accompanied Edmund Wright 
Brooks on his second journey), alluded to the great 
difficulty of getting the supplies to remote villages 
scattered over the vast extent of the country, al- 
though there was always corn enough in the large 
towns, and in the Caucasus especially, to have fed all 
the people. The alleged peculation and misappro- 
priation of famine funds had been very much exag- 
gerated, and he was sure that the bulk of the higher 
officials were honestly desirous to observe the strict- 
est honesty in their administration. Herbert Jones 
went on to explain that the governmental relief was 
chiefly distributed through the village communes, 
which did not include all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages, and which looked after their own members 
only; that able-bodied men supposed to be able to 
work, though they could get none to do, did not re- 
ceive relief, and had to share that of the others; and 
that those who chanced to be absent when the lists 
were made out also received nothing. Hence there 
was a wide field for the Society’s fund. Its existence 
had also tended to influence government very much 
in certain districts, and induce it to act more quickly. 
With respect to the Peace question, it was unfortu- 
nate that these two great nations should have been 
so totally misrepresented by the press on both sides. 
Of the feeling of the Russian people no one who had 
ever lived amongst them could have any doubt. 
They were the most peace-loving people in Europe. 
Many of those of the upper classes whom they met 
in the course of their journey, had been in the army 
or navy, and were the leaders of public opinion in 
Russia ; and it was most interesting to see the way 
in which the desire to live on good terms with their 
neighbors prevailed amongst them. Incidentally, 
attention had been much drawn in Russia to the ex- 
istence of peace principles amongst Friends and 
others in England. 

EDUCATORS AND CORRUPTING 
LITERATURE. 


In the early part of 1891, the writer addressed a me- 
morial to the Board of Education of Philadelphia, 
calling their attention to the fact that the law inhib- 
itory of the exposure and sale of brutalizing and 
other debasing publications upon sidewalk news 
stands was not at all regarded; that the records of 
the police courts showed a very large number of ar- 
rests of lads between eight and fifteen years of age, 
charged with burglary, till-tapping, larceny, and like 
crimes and misdemeanors, and that these arrests that 
are constantly being made of juvenile misdemean- 
ants, upon whose persons, or in whose lodgings or 
rendezvous, quantities of the crime-inciting litera- 
ture, such as above referred to, is found, well estab- 
lishes the evidence of the close relation of cause and 
effect in this connection. 

Recognizing the further fact that the sidewalk 
news stand was of the nature of a rival institute to 
the public school, carrying on an education totally 
at variance with the beneficent purpose of the estab- 
ment of such schools and their maintenance at the 
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general expense (some of the stands and shops being 
either contiguous to or within a few yards of the 
school buildings), it hence seemed a matter pertinent 
to lay before the Board, and to suggest that they ap- 
point a special committee who should communicate 
with the associates or agencies dealing in newspapers 
and the general line of news stand literature, with 
the view of arriving at such an amicable understand- 
ing as might secure the permanent withdrawal of 
all admittedly demoralizing sheets or other publica- 
tions. The view was expressed, in conclusion, that 
such a committee as suggested, after careful exami- 
nation of the subject, might be enabled “to take 
some protective action, and also to obtain such data 
for a comprehensive report as would prove helpful to 
this and to many other communities.” 

The foregoing paper having been received by the 
Board and read, was referred to one of the standing 
committees, with power to act. That committee held 
a meeting the same week, and, I regret to say, either 
considering the subject to be outside the regular line 
of their duties, or, not feeling the responsibility of 
the concern, or again, being unwilling to be bur- 
dened by it, referred the memorial to the Mayor, 
with the request that he secure so far as lay in his 
power, strict compliance with the law forbidding the 
exposure and sale of literature such as referred to. 

I am unaware that any action whatever has been 
taken to carry out this recommendation. Only to- 
day I am in receipt of a letter from a citizen, in 
which, incidentally referring to the fact that, upon 
the preceding day, having had occasion to seek shel- 
ter from a sudden shower under an awning where 
there happened to be a news stand, he was “ sur- 
prised and grieved to find «# large stock of vile litera- 
ture on one of the shelves—French translations, also 
English and American of the most depraved class.” 
He greatly wondered that the law should allow such 
a glaring offense to continue unchallenged and un- 
disturbed. 

Although the memorializing of the Board of Ed- 
ucation appeared to be fruitless of immediate good 
result, the writer has felt hopeful that the action 
taken would not be without beneficial effect, if it 
should serve the purpose of impressing some of the 
educators of our youth with the fact that the evil is 
one with which they should endeavor to cope,—that 
their position is such as eminently qualified them to 
warn parents, to remonstrate with publishers and 
dealers, and to stimulate both legislators and the 
authorities charged with the execution of the law 
concerning the abatement of this very serious evil 
which eo affects the happiness of the home and the 
well-being of the State. I am happy to note that 
during the past month action has been taken in the 
neighboring city of New York, by some of the public 
school teachers, that should have good practical re- 
sults. Ata meeting of the Male Principals’ Associa- 
tion, James Pettigreal, principal of one of the public 
schools, introduced a resolution in the name (as he 
said) of “the outraged childhood and womanhood of 
New York,” providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to confer with other teachers and with 
the Board of Education for the purpose of devising 


a plan to induce the proprietor of a New York news- 
paper to discontinue the publication of the details of 
scandals, murders, and other harrowing events. The 
President of the Association expressed his approval 
of the resolution, and it appeared to be on the point 
of adoption, when another teacher, a guest of the oc- 
casion, deprecated the discussion as inexpedient, in- 
asmuch as it was his belief that the passage of the 
resolution “ would subject the teachers to such a lash- 
ing of sarcasm as the profession never had received, 
making them a laughing stock, and diminishing their 
influence in the community.” 

It is reassuring, nevertheless, to learn from the 
President of the Association, Edward H. Boyer, that 
“ already the largest body of teachers in New York 
city, the Teachers’ Association, has enlisted for the 
war, and before the fall term is over 4,200 teachers 
and 275,000 families will be arrayed against impurity 
in the public press.” As wisdom will be needed to 
carry on this “ warfare,” it will be well to heed the 
apostle’s charge that “ nothing be done through strife 
or vain-glory,” and that the contenders against the 
brutal and the impure in the daily press and other- 
wheres, regard neither the blandishments, the 
blame, nor even the derision that Satan may make 
use of to hinder them in going straight forward in 
the chosen course.—Josiah W. Leeds, in The Student. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

ON THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA. 
We depend so absolutely at every moment, and in 
every action upon the uniformity of Nature, that any 
event which even appears to break in upon that uni- 
formity cannot fail to interest us. Especially is this 
the case if astrange star appears among those ancient 
heavenly bodies, by the motions of which our time 
and the daily routine of life are regulated, and which 
through all ages have been to man the most august 
symbols of the unchanging. For, notwithstanding 
small alterations due to the accumulated effects of 
changes of invisible slowness which are everywhere 
in progress, the beavens, in their broad features, re- 
main as they were of old. If Hipparchus could re- 
turn to life, however changed the customs and the 
kingdoms of the earth might appear to him, in the 
heavens and the hosts thereof he would find himself 
at home. 

Only some nineteen times in about as many cen- 
turies have we any record that the eternal sameness of 
the midnight sky has been broken in upon by even 
the temporary presence of an unknown star ; though 
there is no doubt that in the future, through the 
closer watch kept upon the sky by photography, a 
larger number of similar phenomena will be dis- 
covered, 

According to Pliny, it was the sudden outburst 
into eplendor of a new star in 130 B. C. which in- 
epired Hipparchus to construct his catalogue of stars. 
Passing at once to more modern times we come to 
the famous new star of 1572, discovered by Tycho 
Brahe, in the constellation of Cassiopeia, which out- 
shone Venus, and could even be seen as a bright ob- 





1 The substance of a Discou rse given at the koyal Institution 
London, on the evening of Fifth month 13, 1892, by William Hug- 
gius, F. R. 8. 
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ject upon the sky by day. Its brilliancy, like that of 


the new stars before and since, was transitory ; 
within a few weeks its great glory had departed from 
it, and it then waned on until, at last, it had fallen 
back to its original low estate, asa star invisible to 
the naked eye. The star of 1866, which on May 2d 
of that year burst forth as a star of the secoud mag- 
nitude in the Northern Crown, is memorable as the 
first of these objects which was subjected to the 
searching power of the spectroscope. Two tempor- 
ary stars have appeared since, in 1876 and in 1885. 

Are these strange objects in reality new stars, the 
creations of a day, or but the transient outbursts iato 
splendor of small stars usually invisible? May they 
be even but extreme cases of the large class of varia- 
ble stars which wax and wane in periods more or 
less regular? The more modern temporary stars did 
certainly exist before and do exist still. The star of 
1866 may still be seen as gn ordinary ninth magni- 
tude star. So that of 1876 in Cygnus, which rose to 
the third magnitude, is still there as a star of about 
the fourteenth magnitude. To these, probably, may 
be added Tycho’s star. 

The New Star which makes the present year 
memorable, is indeed, so far as our charts go, with- 
out descent. It may well be that its usual magnitude 
is below that which would bring it within our cata- 
logues and charts. Visibility and invisibility in our 
largest telescopes are bat expressions in terms of the 
power of the eye. 
in its power of accumulution, has brought to our 
knowledge multitudes of stars which shine, but not 
for us. The energy of their radiation is too small to 
set up the changes in the retina upon which vision 
depends. In a recent photograph of eta Argus, Mr. 
Russel], at Sydney, bas brought into view a great 
crowd of stars, which until now have shone in vain 
for the dull eye of man. 

What, it will be asked, were the conditions under 
which so faint a star woke upsuddenly into so great 
splendor? Such information as we have comes 
chiefly from that particular application of the spec- 
troscope, by which we can measure motion in the 
line of sight. It is not too much to say that this 
method of observation has opened for us in the 
heavens a door through which we can look upon the 
internal motions of binary and multiple systems of 
stars, which otherwise must bave remained for ever 
concealed from us. By it we can, in many cases, see 
within the point-like image of a star a complex sys- 
tem of whirling suns, gigantic in size, and revolving 
at enormous speeds. A telescope fifty feet in diame- 
ter of aperture, even if it could ever be constructed, 
would fail to show close systems of stars which the 
prism easily lays open to our view. 

This method of using the spectroscope, which the 
writer first applied successfully to the heavenly 
bodies some twenty-four years ago, is now too well 
known for it to be necessary to say more than that 
the change of wave-length, or pitch, of the light 
shows itself in the spectrum by the lines being 
shifted ; towards the blue for an approach, towards 
the red if the light-source and the observer are mov- 
ing from each other. 


The photographic plate, untiring - 





The stars, as seen from the earth, are moving in 
all directions, but the prism, which can take note 
only of motions which are precisely in the line of 
sight, gives us direct information of that component 
only of a star’s motion which is towards or from us. 
That method is applicable not only to the drift of 
star-systems, but also to the internal motions within 
those systems. 

It is obvious that a star moving round in an orbit, 
unless the plane of the orbit is across the line of 
sight, has alternate periods of approach and reces- 
sion. A line in its spectrum will be seen to swing 
backwards and forwards relatively to a terrestrial 
line of the same substance in times corresponding to 
the star’s orbital period. It is equally clear that if 
in a binary system both stars are bright, the spectrum 
will be a compound one, the spectrum of one star 
superposed upon that of the other. If the spectra 
are identical, all the lines will be really double, but 
apparently single when the stars have no relative 
motion; and will separate and close up as the stars 
go round. 

It was by this method, from the motions of the 
variable star Algol, photographed at Potsdam, that 
the dusky companion which periodically eclipses its 
light in part, stood revealed ; and a similar discovery 
was made there of the companion of Spica. Of these 
double stars only one companion was bright, but by 
the opening and closing of double lines in the spec- 
trum of Mizar, Professor Pickering brought to light 
a pair of gigantic blazing suns equal together to forty 
times the sun’s mass, and whirling round their com- 
mon centre of gravity with the speed of some fifty 
miles a second. Then followed, also at the Harvard 
observatory, the discovery in bela Auriga, of an order 
of close binary stars hitherto unknown. The pair 
revolve with a speed of seventy miles a second 
within some seven and a half miilions of miles of 
each other. 

Now it was by this method of spectroscopic ob- 
servation that the remarkable state of things exist- 
ing in the new star was revealed tous. Itis not a 
little surprising that a new star, as bright as the fifth 
magnitude, could burst out almost directly overhead 
in the heavens, and yet remain undiscovered for 
nearly seven weeks. Europe and the United States 
bristle every clear night with telescopes from open 
observatories, which are served by an army of as- 
tronomers; yet the discovery of the new star was 
left to an amateur, Mr. Anderson, possessed only of 
a small pocket-telescope and astar-chart. Happily 
the days are not yet over when discoveries can be 
made without an armory of instruments. _ 

As soon ag the news reached Cambridge, U. S., 
Professor Pickering, by means of photographs which 
had been taken there, was able to cause the part of 
the sky where the new star appeared to pass again 
under examination, as it had appeared at successive 
intervals during the last six years, but with the result 
that the new star’s place had remained unoccupied 
all that time by any star so bright as the eleventh 
magnitude. For about a year a closer watch has 
been kept upon the sky at Cambridge by means of a 
photographic transit instrument driven by clockwork, 
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which automatically patrols the sky every clear 
night, and registers all stars as bright as the sixth 
magnitude in a great zone sixty degrees in breadth, 
and three hours of Right Ascension in length. Ona 
December Ist the Nova was not recorded, but the 
next clear night, December 10, it was already of the 
fifth magnitude. Dr. Max Wolf photographed this 
part of Auriga on December 8, including all stars to 
the ninth magnitude, but the Nova was not on the 
plate. The star, therefore, must have sprung up from 
below the ninth magnitude to the fifth within two 
days at the longest. 

Oa Professor Pickering’s plates, taken in Decem- 
ber, the Nova appears without any surrounding 
nebulosity. This point, which has been in dispute, 
appears to be settled by a plate taken with an expo- 
sure of three hours by Mr. Roberts, which fails to 
show any appearance of a surrounding nebula, 
though a similar accumulation of the light-action of 
the Pleiades fills the whole background with nebulz. 

The Nova was discovered at the end of January 
by Mr. Anderson, and from February 1 was observed 
at many observatories. Its magnitude then was 
about the fourth and one-half magnitude. Though 
its light showed continual fluctuations, a slow but 
steady decline set in, carrying it down to about the 
sixth magnitude in the early days of March; but 
after March 7, these swayings to and fro of its light, 
set up doubtless by the commotions attendant on 
the cause of its outburst, calmed down, and the star 
fell rapidly and with great regularity to about the 
eleventh magnitude on March 24, and by the begin- 
ning of April to the fifteenth magnitude. So short 
was the star’s day of glory ! 

We commenced our observations of its spectrum 
on February 2. The spectrum showed a brilliant 
array of bright lines, conspicuous among which were 
the well-known lines of hydrogen, and three lines in 
the green. A remarkable phenomenon was seen; 
each bright line seemed to cast a shadow, for on the 
blue side of each was a narrow space of intense 
blackness. When the light from a hydrogen vacuum 
tube was thrown into the spectroscope, the hydrogen 
line at F did not fall upon the middle of the bright 
stellar line, but towards the blue edge. The secret 
was revealed ; we had a magnificent example, on a 
great scale, of motions in the line of sight. Two 
mighty masses of hydrogen fleeing from each other, 
the hotter one which emitted the bright lines going 
from us, while the cooler one, producing the dark 
shadows by absorption, approached us, with a rela- 
tive velocity as great as 550 miles a second. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


For without His Light to enlighten, and His 
spirit and grace to teach and enable: men can 
neither know Christ effectually, nor believe in Him 
savingly.— Daniel Phillips. 


In these lives of ours, tender little acts do more 
to bind hearts together than great or heroic deeds. 
The first are like the dear daily bread none can do 
without ; the latter, occasional feasts, beautiful and 
memorable, but not possible to all.— Louisa M. Alcott. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 25. 
SEVENTH MONTH 3, 1892. 

THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 
GOLDEN Text.—And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 

allmen unto myself.—John 12: 32. 

ReaD Acts 1; 1-12. 

Our lesson may be regarded asa preface or introduc- 
tion to the history of the apostles and their efforts to 
spread the knowledge of Christ and his gospel. It 
closes the record of the life of Jesus the Christ upon 
the earth, with a brief summary of the last inter- 
view as recorded between him and his apostles forty 
days after the tragedy of Calvary. From this date 
we enter upon the spiritual significance of his resur- 
rection, and may, with the clear insight which a 
revelation of his gospel gives, find the true meaning 
in his own words, in which he declared, “And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.”’ 

The former treatise. This refers to the gospel com- 
piled by Luke, who was not one of the twelve apos- 
tles, but wrote from records made by other disciples. 
Theophilus is believed to be a general term, meaning, 
as its etymology indicates, any lover of truth. Luke, 
as we infer from this reference, was the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles. He was the friend of 
Paul, and his companion in his travels among the 
Gentiles, about 50 to 66 A. D. 

Of all that Jesus began both to do, etc. Luke’s gos- 
pel is much fuller in many of its details than either 
of the others. It is he who gives the sweet little 
incident of the presentation of the infant Jesus in 
the temple, and the blessing of good old Simeon, 
who, it: is said, was “ wailing for the consolation of 
Israel.” 

Until the day in which he was received up, etc. Daur- 
ing his whole life on the earth, from the time of his 
birth unto the time that he passed from human 
sight, and was seen no more in the flesh. 

Baptized with the Holy Ghost. They were not to go 
forth on their mission to the world until they were 
brought under the power of the Holy Spirit. This is 
equally applicable now to those who preach this 
same gospel; they must know by living experience 
what it is to be born of the spirit. 

He was takenup. They saw him no more. 
passed from their earthly vision. 


He 


TOPIC: “THE HIGHER LIFE.” 

The higher life is the life of the soul, the inner 
life,--what we really are. 

In the following passage, and also in our golden 
text, we have an expression of Jesus, showing the 
germ of this life, “ 7am the way, the truth, and the 
life.’ “And J, if I be lifted from the earth,” etc. In 
these instances he referred to the Christ within him 
—the power of God, that was constantly directing 
and empowering him. To this same power we must 
look for our assistance, and according to our obedience 
our advancement will be. 

The waiting in the city of the king, which Jesus 
enjoined on his disciples, is typical. For “ they also 
serve who only stand and wait” the Father’s bid- 
ding. 
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Our efforts and desires must be along the line of 
this work pointed out. The disciples were anxious 
about the restoration of the lost kingdom, and we 
are very anxious and discouraged sometimes that the 
leadings are so far from what we had mapped out 
for ourselves. But if we will be content to rest in 
the presence of the King until we have been bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost, then go forth in the 
power received, we shall become witnesses for him 
in all the surrounding country, even to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

But this may not entail much that is generally 
termed travel, but may cause great travail of soul, 
for the kingdom may be all within ourselves and the 
earth our earthly nature. Whether the work be for 
the individual or for the many, faithfulness will win 
the prize, and we will be received into heaven when 
our work is finished. 

It does not require us to wait till our earthly ex- 
istence is completed to reach heaven. Our Father’s 
rewards are always ready, and bestowed as the task 
is finished, and as we know of the laws of growth 
and development in the natural world, so it is with 
the spiritual. Each step in advance commands a 
broader view, a more extended experience, a larger 
capacity of appreciation, and instead of heaven be- 
ing only after death and a stationary state of exist- 
ence, we may grow into it here, and all will be well 
hereafter. 

But we must not be guilty of making the same 
mistake that the men of Galilee did, stand gazing— 
it may be—at that which another has done, forget- 
ting, neglecting the means lying within our reach— 
even at our feet,—which if seized and used, the same 
Helper will come in like manner to us. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The study of the Acts of the Apostles properly 
follows the closing scenes of the life of Jesus. Al- 
though these early records are very meagre, the 


imagination readily fills in the lights and shades of | 


the graphic picture, and we become in a measure fa- 
miliar with the occurrences that immediately suc- 
ceeded the tragic close of his brief ministry. 

Had not the Church, in its determined purpose to 


invest the manhood of this Beloved Son with the | 


powers and attributes of Deity, thus lifted him out 


of human limitations, the pure and perfect life he | 
led amongst men, from his boyhood to the cross, | 


would doubtless have gathered around his memory, 


to make a perennial fountain of instruction to the | 


race, all the tender associations which link and inter- 
twine with the lives of his companions and the 
chosen friends and co-laborers, who were so inti- 
mately bound to him by the ties of affection. 

It is fur us of to-day to leave behind the specula- 
tive, and in many instances the false conclusions, of 
the successors of the apostles, and taking Jesus, as his 
own declarations concerning his relation to God and 
to man present him, follow where he leads, and make 
his words the basis of our own acceptance of the 
truths he proclaimed. 

And how very simple these declarations are! How 
in harmony with our highest and best conceptions 


| readily adopt it, for 


| Cess, 
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of God, as a loving Father, ever ready to reach out 
and gather to himself his earthly children, even 
when they have strayed beyond the path of safety. 

As they who received the parting words of their 
beloved Master were to wait for the “ power” which 
would fit and qualify them to enter upon the work 
they were to engage in, so must we wait for the same 
experience,—and we must know of a measure of the 
same anointing before we are qualified for service, 
and this is ours not because we have been taught it 
or received it through the hands of another, but by 
the revelation of the Christ in us, through which we 
have the privilege to call God “ Our Father.” 


MISSION WORK IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


At the recent session of London Yearly Meeting, 
during the consideration of the report on the mission 
work abroad : 

Joseph Steele said that the report especially 
interested himself, as he had recently visited most 
of the places mentioned in it. At Hong Kong the 
governor had expressed to him the opinion that 
civilization and Christianity could only be intro- 
duced into China by means of fire and sword; and 
at Canton,a little later, he was surprised to find 
this opinion endorsed by one of the oldest mission- 
aries resident there, who thought that missionary 
work in China would never be placed upon a proper 
footing until there had been another war. In Japan 
he had been very much surprised to find how will- 
ing an acceptance the Japanese gave to the truths of 


| the New Testament when these were explained to 


them; saying, that if to observe truth, love, mercy, 
and kindness constituted Christianity, they might 
those were the principles 
in which they had been trained from childhood. 
He himself, during the whole of his stay in 


| Japan, had never seen two people quarreling, had 


never heard an angry word addressed by one to 
another, had never even seen the children quarrel- 
ing or fighting in the streets. 

Watson Grace observed that the report showed 
clearly how small was the work ir proportion to the 
magnitude of the field ; and the great need therefore 
that every individual member of the Society should 
take a personal and active interest in it. The mis- 
sionaries engaged in the field took a great interest in 
the welfare of the Society at home. 

William Cooper, having twice visited the mission 
stations in India, with an interval of some years, 
had been much struck with the growth that had 
taken place in the interval, not only in the extent of 
the country covered, but also in the results. It was 
to the schools especially that we must look for suc- 
It seemed as if India as a nation was not soon 
going to come into the Christian church. And yet 
by the spread of general and Christian education 
old habits were being broken up to such an extent 
that he thought, sooner than most expected, there 
might be a great incoming into the Church in India. 
The meeting at Calcutta was still continued, though 
it attracted but little attention, and all the members 
were natives at present. 
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FAMILY READING. 
Ir there is any one inflaence of the home over 
which there is need to exercise eternal vigilance, it 
is over that which ministers to its intellectual life, 
to keep its literature pure and wholesome. 

It is very well for the careful housekeeper to take 
for her motto that oft-repeated maxim of John Wes- 
ley, that “cleanliness is indeed next to godliness ;” 
it is also well that she look to the clothing and 
the carpets, that the insidious moth doth not intrude 
to do them damage; it is more than important that 
in these days of many modern conveniences and im- 
perfect mechanisms, that great attention be paid to 
sanitary conditions, lest the physical health of the 
loved ones be undermined; but, greater than care in 
all these directions, it is needful that the books and 
papers that are introduced into the home should be 
of the very best. Many a home-mother fails to real- 
ize this to be of equal importance with her other ob- 
ligations, leaving it to chance or to the father’s over- 
sight, trusting that harm may not come in this guise, 
when, if exercised, her own instincts and intuitions 
would ofttimes turn the youthful mind from a muddy 
stream of doubtful reading, to a clearer current of 
healthful nourishment. Not that the paternal head 
of the household be exempt from duty in this re- 
gard—far from it—but that she with’ her finer in- 
stincts, and he with his wise judgment, should both 
guide and direct in this important work. 

Tc the credit of our age be it said, it is not hard 
to find that which is good, pure, and interesting ata 
moderate cost, and all should remember that the very 
best way to supplant that which is bad in its effects, 
is to supply the good. The mental taste, like the 
physical, can be cultivated so that the coarse and im- 
pure will be rejected as readily in the one case as in 
the other. The need is to feel the concern to do this, 
and be willing to take the time it requires for the 
preparation. Good selections must be made, and the 
reading not all solid, and, as Thoreau once said of 
“the eternities:” But let the sparkle of the lighter 
vein sometimes be mingled with the substantial, for 
variety here also secures proper nutrition. 

It is not difficult to extend a wise care in the di- 
rection of books and magazines, if time is only given 
toit. And this is absolutely essential, especially with 
books, as so many are weak and the reading of them 








only a waste of time. O-hers are attractive in title 
and style, but give such a false coloring to life as to 
make them positively harmful; there are also stand- 
ard works in abundance, the reading of which will 
go far towards the formation of good taste and sound 
character. The magazine literature of our times is 
for the most part helpfal, and greatly preferable to 
the daily newspaper, and should find its way into all 
households, to the exclusion of many of the latter. 

It is in the selection of the newspaper for family 
reading that the greatest care is needed, and perhaps 
where the least is extended. As one does not want 
to be in ignorance as to current events, it is wise 
to select a paper thatis the least given to sensa- 
tional reports, and then cull such news as represents 
life in its many events and healthy activities, em- 
phasizing as little as possible the criminal side of hu- 
man nature. By so doing, one may be fairly able to 
create a distaste for evil news, especially if when com- 
ment is bestowed upon such, the indignation is right- 
eous regarding the sin, and tempered with mercy as 
applied to the sinner. 

And above all let the first day of the week be 
kept free from the reading of the world’s follies and 
misdeeds. Let there be rest and stillness, and the 
turning of the thoughts into other channels, where 
the spirit may have room to rise above the hindering 
things and grow towards a higher life. Not that this 
growth shall not be daily, but the turmoil of the busy 
week leaves all too little time for quiet meditation ; 
so let us then at least abstain from unprofitable read- 
ing, and pursue that which is essential to the spiritual 
life. 


BIRTHS. 
MATTHEWS.—At Darlington, Harford Co., Maryland, 


Third month 12, 1892, to Joshua H.and Mary E. Matthews, 
ason, who is named Walter. 


MAKRKIAGES. 


HOLMES—WEBB.—On the 16th inst., under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at the 
home of Wm. B. Webb, 1728 Mount Vernon street, Jesse 
Herman Holmes, of Washington, D. C., to Rebecca Sinclair 
Webb, daughter of Wm. B. and Rebecca T. Webb, of this 
city. 

LINCOLN—RICHARDS.—Third month 30, 1892, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, under the care of Notting- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Joseph N. Lincoln and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rebecca N. and the late Stephen Richards, all 
of Nottingham, Maryland. 

MAROTZ—PASSMORE.—At the home of the bride, in 
Lincoln, Neb., Sixth month 7, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Dr. Frederick W. Marotz, of Sergeant Bluffs, lowa, to Mary 
E. Passmore, daughter of the late Isaiah D. and Narcissa A. 
Passmore, of Kirk’s Mills, Pa. 

THAYER—COCKS.—At Westbury, Long Island, on the 
14th of Sixth month, 1892, under the care of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, George A. Thayer, Jr., to Elizabeth H., 
daughter of Isaac H. and Mary W. Cocks. 
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DEATHS. 


ASH.—On the morning of Sixth month 20, 1892, the re- 
sult of an accident on the 3d instant, Samuel Ear! Ash, 
youngest son of Samuel S. and Sarah J. Ash, members of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, aged 21 
years, 1 month, 19 days. 


GIBBONS.—At Chicago, I1., Sixth month 12, 1892, Anne 
Gibbons, of Salem, N. J., aged 81 years. 


MASON.—At the residence of Watson Tomlinson, By- 
berry, Pa., Sixth month 12, 1892, Phebe, widow of Heury 
Mason, in her 82d year. 


NICHOLS.—At her home, near Centreville, Del., Sixth 
month 1, 1892, of paralysis, Sarah A. Nichols, widow of Eli 
Nichols, aged 78 years; a member of Centre Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


PENNOCK.—At their summer residence, Upper Darby, 
Pa., Sixth month 12, 1892, Sarah, wife of George Pennock, 
in her 80th year; a sister of our friend Margaret S. Powell. 

For twenty years a manager Of the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, she was one of the most efficient 
of the Board, and also actively engaged in other benevolent 
movements. 


WILLS.—At her residence, Rancocas, N. J., 


14, 1892, Ann D., widow of Chalkley J. Wills, 
year. 


Sixth month 
in her 68th 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 
Ow1na, perhaps, to ths heat, a somewhat smaller 
audience than usual assembled on the 21st inst. to 
witness the commencement exercises. They were, 
throughout, of even more than ordinary interest, 
and were attentively listened to. The graduating 
class was one of the strongest which the College has 
sent out, and the essays and orations (five in num- 
ber) were very favorably spoken of. 

The programme was beyun at 11 a. m., by a read- 
ing from the Scriptures, by President Charles De 
Garmo. The first address was by John F. Marray, 
“The Principles of Railroad Location,” who had 
been excused from speaking; the other addresses 
were as follows: “ Beauty,” William Emley Walter; 
“A Problem of Modern Industry,” Phebe Hallock 
Ketcham; “The Thinker in the World,” Benjamin 
Franklin Battin; “ Virgil’s Philosophy of Life,” 
Ellen Pyle; “The McKinley Tariff,” Henry Me- 
Allister, Jr. 

The degrees were then conferred by President De 
Garmo, as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts: Mary Rosamond Baker, Easton, N. Y.; 
Benjamin Franklin Battin, Omaha, Nebraska; Josephine 
Beistle, Germantown, Pa.; Ellen Pyle, London Grove, Pa.; 
Florence Nightingale Wolverton, Quakertown, N. J.; Mary 
Laing Wolverton, Quakertown, N. J. 

Bachelor of Letters: Mary Ellen Atkinson, Buckingham, 
Pa.; Mary Elizabeth Broomell, Baltimore, Md.; Frederick Neil 
Carr, Charl eston, W. Va.; Annie Hillborn, Swa thmore, Pa.; 
Henry McAllister, Jr., Colorado Spring, Cul-; 
Stamp Mclivain, Darlington, Md.; Mary 
bins, Baltimore, Md. 

Bachelor of Science: IN SCIENCE: Charles Hart, Doyles- 
town Pa.; Phebe Hallock Ketcham, Jericho, N. Y.; Eva 
Maria Daniels, Charlestown, West Va. IN ENGINEERING: 
Howard Nicholas Eavenson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard 


Bernard 
Elizabeth Steb. 


| 


Burkhardt Green, Pedricktown, N. J.; Henry Huddy Gar- 
rett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward Atkiuson Jenkins,Gwynedd, 
Pa.; John Francis Murray, Wallingford, Pa.; Joseph Jeanes 
Walker, King of Prussia, Pa.; William Emley Walter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tne following advanced degrees were conferred 
upou alumaui who bad pursued their studies further 
sipce graduating: 

Master of Arts: Marie Antoinette Kemp, A. B., 1879, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Master of Letters: Alice Willets Titus, B. L., 1890, West- 
bury, N. Y. 

Master of Science: Jennie Fonda 
1889, Salem, N. J.; Willard Loraine Maris, B. S., 
Chester, Pa. 


Waddington, B. S., 
1590, West 
Theses tue members of the 


Were presebied DY 


graduating Class Who did DOL speak, as fviluws : 

“Child Life in George Eliot,’”’ Mary Ellen Atkinson. 

“Women of Homer,” Mary Rosamond Baker 

“American 
Beistle. 

“The Italian Renaissance 
Mary Elizabeth Broomell. 

** Profit Sharing,’”’ Frederic Neal Carr. 

* Review of B. & O. R. R. Bridge over Ridley Creek,” 
Howard Nicholas Eavenson. 

* Interlocking and Block Signaling,’ Howard Burkhardt 


Green 


Diplomacy in the Revolution,” Josephine 
; ] 


at the Time of Raphael,” 


“Flour as a Food. Witha Comparison of the Flour of 


the Entire Wheat and Ordinary Rolled Flour,’ Charles 
Hart. 

* Victor Hugo as a Dramatic Poet, Lyrist, and Novelist,” 
Annie Hillborn. 

“A Verification of the Laws of Electrica! Resistance by 
Means of Wheatstone Bridg« Edward At- 
kinson Jenkins 


Measurements,”’ 
“ Municipal Government in the United States,” Bernard 
Stump Mellvain. 

** Social Communism in the United States,’’ Mary Eliza- 
beth Stebbins. 

* Road Construction 
Walker. 

“ The Relation of the College Woman to Social Needs,” 
Florence Nightingale Wolverton. 


and Maintenance,” Joseph Jeanes 


“A Trilogy of Sophocles,’ Mary Laing Wolverton. 

In presenting the diplomas,President De Garmo ad- 
dressed each class, felicitously explaining the import 
of the degree which the College was thus conferring, 
and then added a few impressive words of parting to 
all. Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of 
Managers, then delivered his address, which we shall 
print in full, hereafter. The exercises then closed. 

It was desired to announce to those present the 
progress made in collecting funds for the Somerville 
Hall and Girls’ Gymnasium, but the figures not being 
ready, this was not done. We are desired to say 
that the amount subscribed up to the 20th was 
$8,858 30. Those in charge of the work are encour- 
aged to hope that the $10,000 needed to justify the 
beginning of work will now be promptly made up. 


“ EARLY Friends and their Services in America,” an ad- 
dress by Dr. James J. Levick, in 1883. A number of copies 
of the third edition have been placed with Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, for gratuitous distribution. 
Those writing for a copy should enclose a stamp. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 

WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 

WHAT IS TRUTH? 
Tis query has sounded forth from the earliest re- 
corded history, and has been defined again and 
again. Then why bring it up now? Because it be- 
ing the first principle in the concrete development 
of man, it cannot be brought before us too often. We 
remember that Pilate propounded this question to 
Jesus, and as a direct reply we find none; but no 
doubt Pilate understood by intuition enough to con- 
vince him that Jesus was the embodiment of the 
whole subject, by his expression to the Jews when 
he said: “I find in him no fault at all.” But let us 
consider some of the previous thoughts on this all 
important theme. It is evident from careful exami- 
nation, that from the beginning of Genesis to the 
end of Revelation, the word implies much more 
than most people admit. 

It is not the mere announcement of an event, or 
the thing accurately related, but that all our lives, 
when guided by an inborn inspiration from the 
Spirit of the Eternal Father, which is considered the 
full man in Christ Jesus, that we are said to know 
the Lord; consequently the way of Truth. John 
said: “The Law came by Moses; but Grace and 
Truth by Jesus Christ.” Here is a thought that be- 
hooves us to carefully, yea, prayerfully, consider. 
Moses is a type of the natural man, and by this we 
are not perfected ; but by this experimental knowl- 
edge of the Holy Spirit we come into a condition 
when old things are new and of God. A compound 
manhood, a Christ man,—Christian. Then what is 
truth under this thought? Jesus said unto Thomas: 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no man 
cometh to the Father but by me.” “By me,” this 
spiritual birth, where we come into a perfect realiza- 
tion of a kingdom being set up in us, before which 
we bow, and come to know the Truth. 

Where is there a greater lesson of instruction 
than in the words of our Lord: “If I bear witness 
of myself my witness is not true”? It is the Father 
that beareth witness to each one for himself, and our 
witness against those who have known of the Fath- 
er’s deep travail of spirit is of no avail; for God 
teacheth as no man teacheth. Again Jesus says : “I 
receive not testimony from man.” When we come 
into this holy relationship, when we can say with 
Job: “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and “ in 
my flesh I shall see God,” then it is we receive no 
testimony from men, for the mere law is of no effect 
in that the Truth of our experience is the promise to 
us. Looking then to this power as the author and 
finisher of our faith, we will agree that man in his 
finite short-sightedness has set up a standard en- 
deavoring to limit all to this version of the law ; for 
the fruit of the Spirit being of love, that love which 
suffereth long and is kind, thinketh no evil, is not 
puffed up, is true. O, may God continue to move on 
the soul of such so as to open the blind eyes, and 
unstop the deaf ears ; to put into practical operation 
the seemingly palsied hands; that all the forces may 
move to the advancement of a higher Christian light 








and experience. Every reformer has his followers, 
and each is prone to look back and rejoice in their 
special peculiarity, overlooking the most essential 
element in their work, as they move up and down, 
laboring earnestly for the opening up and expanding 
of a purer thought and better action. And in one 
sense this has been the case,—still not in the fullest. 
Each one has forms and certain seemingly ceremoni- 
ons lives, and it is necessary that they should, but 
that we, their professed followers, should leave these 
and go down into the first cause, getting at the prin- 
ciple of their action, then keep a steady eye to this 
power. 

Where was George Fox? By what power did he 
move? He of all others, do all those who bear the 
name of Friend desire to refer to as a model man ; 
one whom we desire to follow in principle; and yet I 
fully believe that he, like Jesus, never expected any 
one to do just as he did in the mere law, but only 
obey the voice of E:ernal Light; consequently his 
admonitions point to the great underlying thought 
which was to be the ruling power of action. Hence 
his “ Mind the Light,” that Light which shines in our 
souls, by the birth of the Christ babe giving us abil- 
ity to know our Lord experimentally. Who of us 
feels called to go barefooted through the streets of 
Lichfield, or any other place, crying as he did? And 
yet we have many callings that require as great asac- 
rifice of us as this did of him. If we were more con- 
cerned to walk through the fields of individual 
thought, then the Spirit of the Father would open 
up to us the true mysteries of regeneration, the com- 
plete operation of Divine Grace, and we, as willing 
servants, receive the baptism of purification, pointing 
above the dead forms to a living light, preparing us 
for the duties of a two-fold life; we would find the 
sequel rested more in our own condition than regu- 
lated by the outward care. The admonition of 
Jesus was, ever to know the Father and obey, not to 
look to him. George Fox bore testimony to the 
same clear light. 

When William Penn’s mind was arrested by the 
preaching of Thomas Loe, he was drawn to call his 
fellow students of the college together, and they in- 
stituted an informal meeting for their mutual benefit 
spiritually. Here they could speak and pray, under, 
as he said, “ the freedom of the spirit in the life and 
liberty of God, as made known to them in their own 
souls.” , for a primitive Christianity, not in the law, 
but in the liberty, Christ being the standard. This 
means purity; to think no evil; do justly; love 
mercy, and to walk nobly forthe Truth. O, let him 
that has all the characteristics of this Christ, cast the 
first stone at the poor victim whom he is prone to 
condemn for not following our standard. Cbristian- 
ity? There is no one word conveying so much, and 
yet so much presented under the mere law by the 
preconceived idea of man. O, let us look up; look 
beyond these selfish views, see the higher and clearer 
light of Divine Intelligence, ever calling the children 
of Truth into fields of action ; perhaps very differ- 
ent, but nevertheless their duty, and all for the same 
holy purpose—the advancement of Light; and just 
as distinctly called as was Jesus, when he declared to 
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his parents: “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” This continues to be the only 
rule of faith and practice, and it is not wise to con- 
ceive of a law that condemns because “ they follow 
not us.” 

Then what is Truth, and where found? It is 
summed up in this,—Truth is the direct Spirit of God ; 
the Christ in the soul of man. 


Hoopeston, Iil. Mary G., Smita. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MEETINGS IN WARRINGTON QUARTER. 

AN appointed meeting was held at Warrington 
meeting-house, York Co., Pa., Fifth month 26th, with 
the usual large attendance. The house was not large 
enough to accommodate near all who were present. 
Valuable testimony was borne to God’s unchanging 
truths by our esteemed friend and minister, Levi L. 
Benson, from Cardington, Ohio. 
panied by his wife, who in a few words feelingly en- 
couraged all to greater faithfulness, and the sure 
reward of peace would follow. 

It was thought advisable to hold an afternoon 
meeting at the same place, but owing to inclement 
weather, the meeting was much smaller than in the 
morning. From there our friends Levi and wife 
accompanied Cyrus S. Griest and wife to Monallen, 
where they spent several days very acceptably, and 
in the several meetings which were held, he was 


enabled in the power and the life to speak words of 


encouragement, ard to clearly present to the indi- 
vidual understanding the deep truths of the Gospel. 

At a meeting in the Church in Bendersville he 
spoke impressively of that life which is born of the 
spirit, and earnestly desired that all might more 
fully consecrate themselves to the Lord, thus realiz 


ing that quiet rest and peace of mind that comes to | 


the truly dedicated soul. The declaration of the 
Master, “Except ye eat my flesh, and drink my 
blood, ye have no life in you,” was clearly explained, 
so that even those who thought it a “ hard saying” 
might understand, and emphasized the great need of 
its spiritual application to the individual soul of 
to-day ; for unless we become imbued with a know] 
edge of God’s eternal truths, and the “spirit that 
quickeneth,” we are none of His. E. 
Monallen. 


—The first of a series of circular meetings to be held 
at East Branch meeting-house, Burlington county, 
N. J., was held last First-day afternoon, the 19th. 
Notwithstanding a very warm day, and in a neigh- 
borhood where there are very few Friends, there 
was a goodly attendance, particularly of young peo- 
ple,—which we feel is very encouraging. Franklin 
T. Haines appeared in the ministry acceptably, tak- 
ing for his opening, Truth. We trust the seed has 
been permitted to fall upon good ground, and that 
the fruition will appear in due time. 

It is purposed to hold these meetings the third 
First-day of the four following months, at 3 o’clock 
p. m., aud we hope to have some one of our minis- 
tering Friends in attendance with us at each meeting. 


He was accom- | 


| try. 








YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE Association (Philadelphia) met Sixth month 13, in 
the parlor at Race street; the president, Isaac Roberts, in 
the chair ; fifty-six persons present, of whom twenty-one 
were members. 

The History Committee reported the presentation of the 
review for the evening ; the Literature and Discipline Com- 
mittees had no reports; the Current Topics Committee pre- 
sented the subject of King’s Daughters among Friends for 
discussion, and referred a question to the Discipline Com- 
mittee for reply. 

The special committee having charge of the programme 
for the meeting in Eighth month reported that the meeting 
would be held on the afternoon of Third-day, Eighth 
month 16, at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va.; that the en- 
deavor would be made to have it in all respects a model 
meeting; there will be reports from the standing commit- 
tees, a review, and a paper on our objects and methods of 
work ; the final details of the programme will be settled at 
a special meeting to be called, composed of the executive 
board and the chairmen and clerks of each of the standing 
committees. Isaac Roberts and Robert M. Janney were 
appointed to make preparations for the meeting. 

The committee on the opening of the Friends’ Library 
made a report. (It is elsewhere given.) 

A review of Chap. XL., (Vol. I.) of Janney’s “ History of 
Friends,” prepared and read by Thos. H. Speakman, was 
then given. It treated of Friends in America in the years 
1670-77, and especially of George Fox’s journey in 1671-73. 
He sailed from England to Barbadoes, and thence to Mary- 
land; whence he traveled overland, through forests and 
swamps, Camping out, yet sometimes making as many as 
forty miles a day through the strange and unsettled coun- 
From Maryland he passed through New Jersey to 
New York, Long Island, and Rhode Island ; thence he re- 
turned to Maryland, passing on through Virginia to the 
Carolinas ; and finally, after attending the Yearly Meeting 


| in Maryland in Fifth month, 1673, he returned to England, 


having everywhere been well received, and gathering meet- 
ings of great size and power. 

A lively discussion followed the close of the paper, as 
to the reasons for the difference in the character of the re- 
ligious meetings of that period and the present time ; 
then it was not unusual for a meeting to last three or four 
days with three sittings in each. It was felt that the con- 
ditions of life had much to do with it, that the great diffi- 
culties in gathering together made Friends anxious to 
grasp all the strength to be obtained from such unions. 
The whole period was one of religious excitement, in all 
sects, so that it was not strange that Friends should be af- 
fected thereby, especially as persecution had not yet 
ceased ; and as it had been for conscience’ sake that many 
had come to this land, they felt all the more need for mu- 
tual help. We can still see something of the same fervid 
spirit in sparsely settled districts, where meetings last 
much longer than in the cities, and the hospitality is as 
free and generous as of old. In these days life is so dif- 
fused, there are so many distractions, that there is no time 
to settle ourselves into the quiet, and we seem to lack the 
loyalty and enthusiasm needed to gather and sustain the 
the great meetings. The past ten years have seen an awak- 
ening amongst us, but concentration and yet more loyalty 
to our central truth and testimonies are required. 

The question was asked, What has become of the 
Friends in the sections of the country visited by George 
Fox? It seems that in most of them there are still 
Friendly settlements, some of them attached to the “Or- 
thodox” branch of the Society, and from many places 
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the Friends have moved westward and mingled with the 
people. 

The subject of the King’s Daughters among Friends 
was then presented in brief reports from the three branches 
in our Society. The first was read by Alice B. Comly, on 
behalf of the Non-a-mé Circle of West Philadelphia; it 
was organized in Eleventh month, 1889, with nine mem- 
bers, of whom three were officers. Their motto is “ Be 
hopeful and helpful, truthful and trustful.” They meet 
twice a month, with dues of 10 cents at each meeting, and 
15 cents if absent. During the winter of 1889-90 they 
worked for the Friends’ Home for Children ; in 1890-91, for 
needy persons, and added $49.50 to their fund by holding 
a musicale. In the season just closed they organized a 
sewing school, with one hundred and twenty-five pupils; 
two hundred and thirteen garments were distributed 
among the children, earned by tickets for good conduct, 
neatness, diligence, and the like. At the close of the school 
an entertainment was given. The amount expended for 
materials, etc., was $61.57. 

The seeond paper was read by Lidie Worrall, on behalf 
of the Diligent Circle of Girard Avenue. 
a sketch of the 


It opened with 
founding of the entire order in First 
month, 1886, by ten women, under its present title, and the 
general motto of 

Look up and not down, 

Look forward and not back, 

Look ou. and not in, 

Lend a hand.’ 
watchword “In His Name.” The badge of the 
Order is a silver Maltese cross, bearing the initials “I. H. 


and the 


N.,”’ suspended by a purple ribbon. 

The Diligent Circle was organized in First month of 
this year, meeting once a month, with an annual fee of 25 
cents, and monthly dues of 5 cents. 
bership of 


They havea mem- 
twenty-nine, working in four circles, one 
each on temperance and literature, and two sewing cir- 
cles. The Temperance and Literature Circles (the 
latter endeavoring to distribute INTELLIGENCERS to those 
deserving them), bave not yet been able to do much work, 
but the “ Helping Hand” and “ Busy Bee” sewing circles 
have accomplished considerable, aiding the Friends’ Home 
for Children, and needy families. They held a sociable to 
close the season, to which refreshments were contributed 
so bountifully that the remainder was divided between 


the two mission schools for their picnics. 


The third report was read by Mary S. Wood, for the 
Fellowship Circle, organized in Tenth month, 1888, among 
the teachers of Friends’ Central School. Their motto is: 
Wherever in the world I am, 

la whatsoe’er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate, 
And a work of lowly love to do 

For the Lord oa whom I wait.”’ 


The work comes each year without seeking; the meet- 


ings of the sixteen associates (not all Friends 


a month, with dues of one cent a day. 


are held once 
They keepin touch 
with the general order through its magazine, The silver Cross. 
The paper gave a most interesting account of the growth 
of the Order, in six years, from ten members to more than 
225,000; and of the attempt made three years ago to impress 
theolegical doctrines upon the members; the result was the 
passing, Fourth month Ist, 1891, in the Central Council, of 
some resolutions, so full of import that I give them in full. 
“ Whereas, the Order of “ The King’s Daughters” has 
been the outgrowth of the union and coéperation of per- 
sons, who, without regard to theological differences of be- 
lief, have held in common the desire, in the name and for 
the love of Christ, to serve the world by the development of 
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spiritual life and the promotion of Christian activity ; 
therefore — 

“ Resolved, that although the members of the Central 
Council, individually, accept the Apostles’ creed, they have 
no authority to require from others, as a condition of mem- 
bership in the order, adherance to any formulated creed or 
to any especial theological tenet; such an act being foreign 
to the spirit of the Order, and inconsistent with its origin 
and purpose, as stated in the first and second circulars, 
which were the invitation of the Central Council to the 
women of the world to unite with them to do the Master's 
work. And that it isto be forever understood by persons 
now associated in the Order, and by those who may hereaf- 
ter desire to join its numbers, that the Order of ‘ The King’s 
Daughters ’ is a Christian sisterhood of service, actuated by 
love to the King, but bound together by no required for- 
mula of doctrinal faith. And be it further 

“ Resolved, That all or any literature provided by the 
Central Council for the use of the Order, which commits its 
members to the acceptance of a formulated creed or to a 
specially stated doctrine, be immediately 
amended by the Committee on Publication, or withdrawn 
from circulation. 
of the Order.” 


These resolutions give a most full and affirmative answer 


theological 


Christi, not dogma, shall be the teaching 


to the question so often asked, as to whether members of 
our branch of the Society of Friends can consistently become 
members of the Order. The paper also contained an earn- 
est caution to our members to exercise care as to the 
methods used to raise money. 

In the brief discussion that followed, the point was 
noted that the whole idea, including the general motto, 
was suggested by “* In His Name” and “ Ten Times One is 
Ten,” two little books by Edward Everett Hale. 

One young Friend said that the question of wearing a 
badge had been a serious one with her, but that after care 
and counsel she had felt that it could do her no harm, and 
it might help others, and that subsequently she had found 
it to be so. 

In the name of the Current Topics Committee and the 
Young Friends’ Association, thanks were extended to the 
friends who had so kindly aided us with their papers and 
presence, and they were invited to join us in our Associa- 
tion work. 

The meeting adjourned to Tenth month next, with the 
feeling that the season closed with the profitableness and 
enjoyment of our Association well sustained. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE TRADES ScHooL.—The Doylestown 
Intelligencer says that an inquiry from Bucks county lately 
addressed to the trustees of the Williamson Free School of 
Mechanical Trades brought the desired information about 
the institution, and also the significant statement that “ No 
applications are now being received, owing to the large num- 
ber on file.’’ 

The Intelligencer adds: “ The school has been widely ad- 
vertised in various ways, and is well known to many people 
in Pennsylvania and adjacent States, and although but re- 


WILLIAMSON 


cently established, the applications for admission are far in 
excess of the present capacity of the institution. The 
school is free in all In considering applications 
for admission, other things being equal, Philadelphia boys 
come first, then boys from Bucks county, and afterward 
boys from counties and States other than Pennsylvania, in 
a specified order. Boys must be from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age to be eligible for admission. All boys are to be 
indentured apprentices to the trustees, and the trustees have 


respects. 
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the authority to select the trades which the boys are to 
learn. Applicants must undergo a physical and mental 
examination prior to their admission to the school. These 
in brief are the conditions of admission. 

“Perhaps the most significant feature of the school, 
taken in connection with the fact that the applications for 
admission are so largely in excess of the capacity of the 
institution, is that this is a mechanical training school, where 
boys are to be taught useful trades. The great number of 
applicants shows how general has become the public recog- 
nition of the value of mechanical training; and the wil- 
lingness of parents to apprentice their children to compe- 
tent and responsible persons is proof that the apprentice 
system will again come into vogue in this country, under 
even stronger and more effective limits than of old. Many 
things in the past conspired to break up the former system, 
not the smallest being a false pride which taught American 
youth that it was less creditable to work with hands than 
with brains; and the trades’ unions also worked ina man- 
ner hostile to a general system of apprenticeship. Asa 
consequence brain sought the professions and foreign brawn 
sought the American workshop—to the advantage of neither 
the learned profession nor the mechanical trade. 

“Head and hand were intended to work in harmony, 
and neither can be fully developed if the other be wholly 
neglected. The American boy of the future, whether rich 
or poor, needs to have a better rounded education than we 
have yet produced.” 


OHIO’s EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO.—The 
plan of the exhibit which Ohio will make of its school sys- 
tem at the Fair has been adopted by the commissioners, and 
embraces the following: 1. Manuscript work, essays, etc. 
In this selection exhibits will be held in each county seat. 
Four divisions will be represented—the work of subdistrict 
schools, graded schools of villages, same of cities, night 
schools. County exhibits will be in charge of a committee 
composed of the institute committee and two persons se- 
lected. From the work on exhibition the committee will 
select fifty of the best manuscripts in each branch and for- 
ward to the public school commission. 2. Maps, showing 
location of each school-house in the State; cost of education 
in each county; relative number of pupils in country, town, 
and city; schools for past forty years; relative number of 
pupils in primary, grammar, and high schools for the past 
forty years. 3. Picture albums of schools, buildings, ete. 
4. History of organization and development of Ohio’s 
school system shown by laws. 5. Text-books arranged to 
show old and new. 


JoHNsS HopKINS COMMENCEMENT.—Sixth month 14th 
degrees were conferred upon the graduates of 1892 by 
Johns Hopkins University. A large percentage of the 
graduates are from Maryland, quite a number being 
Friends. 

Wm. Isaac Hull received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. He has lately been appointed to the position of 
Associate in History and Political Science at Swarthmore 
College and will enter upon the dutios thereof in Ninth 
mouth next. Albert Moore Reese, Arthur Bertram Tur- 
ner, and Harold John Turner received the A. B. degree. 
The foregoing are all members of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

William Calvin Chestnut also received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, with honorable mention, and Charles 
Waidner a certificate of proficiency in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. These young men were all fitted for university un- 
der care of Friends at Friends’ High School, Baltimore. 

Thirty-four students were made Doctors of Philosophy 
and forty received the A. B. degree. 





CLOSING EXERCISES OF FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.— 
The closing exercises of Friends’ Central School (Phila- 
delphia), took place on Sixth-day of last week, the 17th, 
at 10.30 o’clock, in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets. There were 43 graduates,—26 girls and 17 boys,— 
as follows: 

Classical Course.—Lydia Truman Boring, Agnes Howson, 
Margaret Campbell Brown, Jeannette Arnold Leopold, 
Blanche Fleming Eavenson, Eliza Broomall Pennypacker, 
Lydia Price Heald, Margaret Theodora West, Edith War- 
ren Holbrook, Annie Thomas Yerkes. 

Literary Course.—Carrie Adelaide Beevers, Rebecca Ellis 
Harrop, Edith Lewis Bye, Esther Leslie Jefferis, Helen 
Thomson Calvert, Flora May Kirk, Emma Kezia Gilling- 
ham, Elizabeth Riale Travilla. 

Scientific Course.—Carrie Benkert, Louella Mercer, Laura 
B. Brick, Rebekah C. P. Mercer, Anna Louese Hedges, El- 
mira Mary Powell, Mary Josephine Heysinger, Agnes 
Harry Smith, William Shurtleff Barker, Henry Kunrath 
Pancoast, Harry Edgar Bean, Charles Kirk Parry, Mal- 
colm M. Dickinson, Charles Wood Reeves, Edward J. Dob- 
bins,Hiram Warren Richmond, Frederic Graff Griffith, Ed- 
ward Swain, Jr., Jesse Bernard Haines, Charles Gordon 
Stafford, Samuel T. Hollingshead, Howard White, Jr., 
John Amand Lafore, Ray Wynn, Albert Thatcher Yarnall, 

The programme of exercises was begun by reading from 
the Scriptures, by Annie Shoemaker, principal of the girls’ 
department. Essays were then read, as follows: by Howard 
White, Jr., ‘‘The Value of Oppositien ;” Jeannette Ar- 
nold Leopold, ‘The Supernatural in ‘The Ancient Mari- 
ner;’’’ Rebekah Caldwell Palmer Mercer, “ What Time is 
it?’? Ray Wynn (read by John Armand Lafore), “On a 
Ferry Boat;’’ Henry Kunrath Pancoast, “A Social Move- 
ment;” Lydia Truman Boring, “The Debt we owe to 
Poetry.” 

The lists of those whose averages (85 or over), made 
them “distinguished,” and those whose averages (80 to 85) 
made them “ meritorious,” were then read by Annie Shoe- 
maker for the girls’ classes, and by George L. Maris, for 
the boys’. Dr. James Tyson then made an excellent brief 
address to the graduates, after which the diplomas were 
presented, with appropriate remarks by the two principals. 
The attendance at the exercises was, as usual, very large, 
and the essays were all very favorably commented upon, 
as creditable to their authors and the school. 


“THE STUDENT” DISCONTINUED.—The monthly edu- 
cational journal, The Student, which has been published for 
several years by Friends of the other branch, and which 
has always maintained an excellent standard of literary 
excellence, announces in the issue of Sixth month, that 
“on account of the difficulty of finding any suitable per- 
son to carry on the financial management of the Student, 
it has been concluded to discontinue its publication at the 
close of the current volume.” In some editorial remarks 
on this announcement, it says: 

“Much careful thought has led to the conclusion that it 
is best, and we are not without hope that way may open 
for a successor of broader scope and higher literary merit. 
There are Friends who would probably assume the burden 
of editorship in such a case, were the money assured for 
carrying it on a few years till it won its character and be- 
came self-supporting. Such enterprises cannot be carried 
on without work at the purely business part, and this work 
must be paid for. The literary contributions should have 
a money value, too, and our young people incited to try 
their hands at successful authorship in useful lines.” 

We express our regret at the Student's suspension, though 
we are aware, of course, of the difficulty of maintaining a 





publication of its class in the limited field which it could 
expect to have. The marking out so distinctiy of lines of 
division in the Society of Friends has the result of nar- 
rowing the opportunity even for a publication of the class 
of the Student. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The prizes offered by 
Professor Cunningham for work in conic sections have been 
awarded as follows: Mary Underhill, first ; Daniel Under- 
hill, second ; and David B. Rushmore, third. 

The graduating class held the class-day exercises on 
Second-day, the 20th. The president’s address was made 
by Henry McAllister, the presentations by Joseph J. Walker, 
the poem by Mary L. Wolverton, prophecy, by Ellen Pyle, 
and the history was read by Josephine Beistle. Upon the 
west campus the Ivy Exercises were held. The Ivy Poems 
was delivered by William E. Walter, and the class spade 
was received by John L. Carver, ’93, for his class. The 
meeting concluded with the class ode. 

The class and society suppers were held on Sixth- and 
Seventh-day evenings of last week. They were presided 
over by toast masters as follows: The Delphic Literary So- 
ciety, Henry McAllister, Jr.; the Eunomian, Fred H. 
Cocks, 93; the Class of '93, Henry Turner; the Class of 
94, A. K. White; the Class of °95, Albert Blackburn. 

H. 


THE LIBRARY OPENING. 


At the meeting of Young Friends’ Association (Philadel- 
phia), on the 13th, the following report was presented : 

“The Committee to whom was referred the matter of 
opening and care of Friends’ Library at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, report that notwithstanding the earnest co- 
operation of our young Friends, in attendance and care of 
the Library, there has not been that use made of it by 
those whom it was desired to attract there in the even- 
ings to warrant the committee in requesting young Friends 
to continue their attendance during the remainder of the 
season. The Committee, therefore, requests that it may 
be released from further service in this connection and the 
Library Association be informed of its release. 

“We have recommended to the Library Association 
that at the reépening of the Library in the fall it be opened 
every week day evening, under the care of a paid libra- 
rian, believing that the use of the Library in the evening 
will grow in favoramong our Friends, though to accomplish 
this we feel that it should be made more attractive by a 
somewhat more liberal policy, perhaps in the selection of 
books, and that it should be persistently brought to the at- 
tention of members of our meetings and others; and as 
the attendance of those who are strangers to the locality is 
desired, the approaches to the Library should be better 
lighted. 

“On behalf of the Committee, 

Davip L. LUKENS.” 


WAITING. 


SERENE I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea, 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays ; 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
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No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone ? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee ; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind ? 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me, 


—John Burroughs, in the Boston Globe. 


IN JUNE. 


“‘T show you a mystery.” 

O FRIEND, your face I cannot see, 
Your voice I cannot hear, 

But for us both breaks at our feet 
The floodtide of the year ; 

The summertide all beautiful 
With fragrance and with song 

Sung by the happy-hearted birds 
To cheer the months along. 


And so the mystery I show 
Is this, all simple-sweet; 

Because God’s summertide so breaks 
At yours and at my feet, 

We’re not so very far apart 
As it at first would seem ; 

We're near each other in the Lord ; 
The miles are all a dream. 


-John White Chadwick. 


EDWARD HITCHCOCK'S LIFE AND LESSON. 


I am about to give you an account of one of the ex- 
traordinary men this country bas produced—one of 
the best examples of making the most of one’s self— 
and who rose to one of the highest positions, and 
filled it with increasing luster for many years. I 
write it to help youths and young men to live and to 
get on in the world in whatever trade or profession 
they may be. The struggles of this man began when 
he was very young, his life took in many things, and 
he was a true and happy Christian all his days. 

You will wish to know his name. It was Edward 
Hitchcock, president of Amherst college. 

Iam going totell you about his boyhood. He 
was born in the State of Massachusetts. His father 
was a poor man, twice a soldier in the revolutionary 
war, a hatter by trade; but Edward Hitchcock did 
not wish to be a hatter, and so took to farming. He 
was taught economy, and saved his money. His 
uncle gave him a taste for science. His uncle loved 
astronomy and natural philosophy, and his nephew, 
of whom I am writing, found great pleasure in read- 
ing some books which his uncle wrote, and in look- 
ing through his telescopes. Little by little he learned 
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so much that his father and uncle saw that he ought 
to study natural science. He was preparing for 
college when he had an attack of the mumps; but 
such was his ambition that he kept on studying 
Greek, very trying to the best of eyes, until suddenly 
he almost entirely lost his eyesight, and was troubled 
with weak eyes until the day of his death. Expect- 
ing never to be able to study it again, he wrote a 
little poem, showing what a pang it cost him. Here 
are some lines from it: 

How sweet, divinely sweet, is his employ 

Who in the midnight hour, unseen by man, 

Looks with an astronomic eye on heaven! 

Where others see a spark, he sees a sun ; 

Where wild confusion, he sweet harmony, 

And where all seems by chance, he sees a God— 

A God how great, how mighty, and how good ! 

He lifts his tube, a loop-hole to the skies — 

And, lo, what scenes appear ! ; 

Ah, lovely scenes! from me forever gone! 

Fled like the transient rainbow from the clouds. 

: For now 

These eyes that once could gaze on heaven untir’d 

Scarce can endure a feeble transient glance. 

Besides this weakness of the eyes, his health 
failed. After awhile he became a minister, and soon 
found that he had not health enough for that pro- 
fession. He then took to excursions in the moun- 
tains and fields, studying natural science, and also 
building up his health, which gradually improved. 
He learned so much, though he had never been 
through colleze, that he was prepared to take a pro- 
fessorship of natural history and chemistry in Am- 
herst college, which he held for about twenty years, 
when he was elected president. 

He now began to investigate every subject, 
especially temperance, which in those days did not 
have very many friends, as the great majority of the 
people used wine and spirits, and even religious per- 
sons and ministers thought that it was a proper 
thing to do. Then he took up the subject of diet, 
which he investigated and wrote about, teaching 
persons that moderate eating, drinking pure water, 
and taking open-air exercise, and a proper amount 
of sleep are all that they need to do to keep clear 
minds, and to do the best work. Wherever he went 
he practiced temperance, and he tells some very in- 
teresting stories about persons whom he met. 

Once when he was with Governor Marcy, of New 
York, the governor very courteously said to him, “I 
think you do not use wine,” relieving him from all 
embarrassment. Once he dined with Daniel Webster, 
and he and the Rev. Mr. Hoge were the only persons 
at the table who did not touch wine. Mr. Webster, 
noticing it, made some remarks on temperance, and 
said this: “ Let me tell you that if any man finds 
himself uncomfortable because his customary glass 
fails him at a particular hour, he ie in danger of in- 
temperance.” And this,alas, some years later, Mr. 
Webster himself, as clearly as he saw it and great as 
he was, illustrated. 

He also tells what a polite man the Chevalier 
Bunsen, a distinguished scholar and author was. 
President Hitchcock met him at his residence in 
London in 1850. The chevalier was then the minis- 
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ter of Prussia at the English court, and sat opposite 
to President Hitchcock, and asked him after a while 
to drink a glass of wine with him. He declined. 
“Oh,” said the chevalier, “ you do not use wine, do 
you ?” “No, sir,” he replied. “Will you then take 
a glass of water with me?” was his rejoinder. “ With 
the greatest pleasure,” said Dr. H. This Dr. Hitchcock 
considered genuine politeness. 

At another time, however, when he drank the 
queen’s health in a glass of water instead of wine 
there was an English minister who spoke of it im- 
politely as a cold-water toast. 

President Hitchcock, having been sick so much, 
hardly ever expected to succeed in anything, and 
yet he always did succeed, and when he was asked 
how he could succeed without much hope he said 
that he deliberately and prayerfully undertook it, 
and he would often persevere in it long after men of 
a hopeful temperament had given it up. 

I hope you will make a note of this fact, for a 
resolution supported by faith in God, and conscience, 
is worth more than anything else to support perse- 
verance. 

I must not forget that Mr. Hitchcock made ita 
point to be always correct. When he was a very 
young man he saw an announcement that ten 
dollars would be paid for the discovery of an error 
in Blunt’s Nautical Almanac. He discovered a long 
list and sent it on to Mr. Blunt, and published it. 
Mr. Blunt contemptuously spoke of him as “ one 
Edward Hitchcock.” The only reply one Edward 
Hitchcock made was to send twenty more errors, 
and six months later thirty-five more. In 1819 Mr. 
Blunt had the almanac recalculated, and Mr. 
Hitchcock found thirty-five more errors. Then 
Mr. Blunt spokeof him as Mr. Hitchcock, and says 
that he has corrected the thirty-five errors he pointed 
out, and begs him to accept his thanks, whatever 
may have been his motive. But he never sent the 
ten dollars for each error. Such accuracy as this Dr. 
Hitchcock carried through his whole life, and when- 
ever he said anything was so, everybody believed it. 

Dr. Hitchcock for more than thirty years carried 
on geological surveys while president. These geo- 
logical surveys are to find out what minerals and 
metals there are in the States,and what the peculiar 
character of the crust of the earth’s surface is. He 
made the first survey of the State of Massachusetts 
and then of the State of Vermont. He was practi- 
cally founder of the association of geologists and 
naturalists and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and his was the first name 
on the list, and he was appointed chairman. 

—J. M. Buckley, D. D.,in The Occident. 


Ir I am even with my enemy, the debt is paid ; 
but if I forgive it, I oblige him forever.— Wm. Penn. 


“ THERE are times in our lives when a great mo- 
mentum is given to our convictions; when a sight of 
what has been accomplished teaches us what can be 
done; when the power which has enabled others to 
triumph is specifically promised afresh.”— Lady Som- 
erset, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A FIRST VISIT TO 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
From the British Friend, Sixth month 20. 
Ir is a privilege to be a Quaker ; it is also the duty of 
a Quaker to take advantage of his privileges ; and 
one of the greatest of these is to attend the sittings 
of the London Yearly Meeting. 

Apart from the intense interest of the details 
which are there brought before our notice, one ob- 
tains a broad and lasting impression of the unity of 
the Society in purpose and work, which can be 
reached in no other way. One’s Quakerism becomes 
a more real and solid thing; devotion to the princi- 
ples and institutions of our Society is kindled into a 
brighter flame ; and a clearer view is obtained of our 
mission among other churches. To attend carefully 
all or nearly all the sittings of the meeting is, as I 
can testify from experience, by no means a piece of 
holiday-making; and any one who went up for the 
sake of physical recreation would soon find out his 
mistake. To take part even silently in the continued 
deliberations of a yearly meeting, and to listen to 
addresses hour after hour in a closely-packed meet- 
ing-house is taxing work, though full of the deepest 
interest. 

All the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, whatever 
the nature of the subject under discussion, are re- 
garded as religious meetings. Every sitting com- 
mences with a devotional pause in which words of 
prayer or exhortation are frequently heard. And to 


acertain extent this tone prevails through every- 
thing. Any attempts at applause or possible mani- 
festations of amusement from any unaccustomed to 
the spirit of the meeting are promptly suppressed by 
the clerk, who certainly showed himself equal to his 


varied and difficult task. Any one, too, who tries to 
introduce irrelevant matter, will soon have to reckon 
with him ; and, though no doubt some may think he 
applies the c!dture rather too freely,yet the public in- 
terest is best served by erring on this side rather 
than on the side of laxity. The Quaker method of 
arriving at a decision is unique,—it has its adyan- 
tages and its possible disadvantages. It makes it 
very difficult to ascertain the exact “sense of the 
meeting,” but it brings into prominerce the respon- 
sibility of the individual,—it promotes investigation 
of the truth rather than the mere counting of votes, 
—and, on the whole, it tends to harmony and rea- 
sonable compromise. 

The Yearly Meeting has this year been specially 
occupied in dealing with two important branches of 
its work,—Mission work to the heathen of this coun- 
try, and the education of the children of its own 
members. To make a brief sketch of the discussion 
on the Home Mission work would be a difficu!t task, 
80 many weighty things being said on all sides of the 
subject. Butas the debate proceeded certain points of 
agreement began to emerge. The meeting was evi- 
dently much agreed that the Home Mission work 
must go forward, and that no hindrance must be put 
in its way. At the same time, the dangers involved 
in some of the present methods were also pointed out 
more or less vividly by most of the speakers—the 


slow but certain growth of a professional class . 


amongst us—a class whose livelihood depended upon 
their success and popularity as preachers ; the dan- 
ger lest our theology should become stereotyped and 
crystallized, checking that healthy growth and de- 
velopment which is the very essence of spiritual life 
in a religious Society; the danger lest our testi- 
mony to the simplicity and spirituality of the Gospel 
ministry should be weakened, and lest we should be 
in any way undermining the glorious heritage of 
freedom in all things spiritual, which our fathers 
fought for and won. 

It must be the earnest desire of all who were 
present at the meeting, that the Conference in the 
autumn may result in the adoption of measures 
which will be in harmony with the great principles 
so long upheld by the Society ; and so result in the 
whole body uniting in the Mission work which is ab- 
sorbing the interest of so many of its members all 
over the country. When we remember the keenness 
with which these matters have been debated outside, 
we cannot but feel that the forbearance and friendly 
feeling which pervaded the discussion in the Yearly 
Meeting were very remarkable. Probably there is 
no other body, religious, political, or social, which 
could bave carried on such a discussion without a 
single bitter word from beginning to end. 

The question of the education of the children of 
the artisans who are joining the Society, claima 
share of interest almost equal to the Home Mission 
work. There are now more than 500 children of 
this class at public elementary schools. The report 
of the Conference held last Eleventh month recom- 
mended that a central fund should be formed, as a 
sort of Rate-in aid, to assist the parents of such to 
send their children to be trained in Friends’ schools. 
As the discussion went on it became evident that 
many different views were held, and that there was 
a great deal to be said in favor of all of them. Many 
expressed disappointment with the report, holding 
that the methods suggested were totally inadequate 
tosolve the prcblem. But as noalternative method 
was suggested which was practicable, it seemed clear 
that it was better partially to remedy the evil than to 
do nothing at all. The report was finally adopted. 

One learns tolerance and respect for the opinions 
of others by attending such gatherings as these, and 
by observing how there is always something to be 
said for all shades of opinion and all views of truth. 
Our ideas are largely the outcome of our character 
and disposition. Hw seldom they are reached by a 
precise chain of reasoning! One might almost say 


that generally the views come first and the reasons 
afterwards, 

We return from the Yearly Meeting feeling more 
strongly than ever that it is a privilege to be a 
Quaker ; that our Society is a compact whole, united 
together by strong bonds of sympathy and unity,— 
with plenty of healthy diversity of opinion and gifts, 
and with abundance of life and energy for facing the 
problems of the day. We see more clearly than ever 
before, that the vitality of the Society as a body de- 
pends upon no machinery of committees or any 
such thing, but upon our faithfulness as individuals, 
Let us see to it that we band on to the next genera- 
tion unimpaired those principles and that mission 
which bave been bequeathed to us by our forefathers, 

ALBERT POLLARD. 





A BOOK ON FUNGI. 

West Chester (Pa.) Local News. 

['nere are studies which, seen ordinarily, appear as 
unimportant as they are uninteresting, but when 
viewed at a point of completion are recognized at 
once as of great interest if not of great importance. 
The above statement may have a bearing on a beau- 
tiful new volume in which our townsman Benjamin 
M. Everhart shares the credit with Mr. J. B. Ellis, of 
Newfield, N. J. 

The title of this elaborate and monumental work 
is ‘North American Pyrenomycetes.” [An order of 
parasitic fungi, which includes ergot of rye, black- 
knot in cherry trees, rust in wheat, grape mildew, 
ete]. It is a pleasure to look at, to own, or to use 
such a book. The mechanical execution is superb 
The descriptions are full, critical, and give abundant 
evidence of conscientious Jabor. Add to this the 
fact that besides the 800 pages of print there are 41 
fall plates crowded with clean, effective, accurate, 
microscopic drawings. 

It is further to be remarked that if these gentle- 
men are not authorities in this branch of botany, 
then there are no authorities in our country, for they 
have devoted more time and labor to the work than 
any others in North America. The book represents 
at least twenty years of work, and is by all odds the 
most satisfactory volume of the kind our country has 
ever produced. To appreciate the vast labor the book 
has required, we must remember these fungi are so 
small that even to recognize them microscopic aid is 
constantly required, and that to work them up satis- 
factorily extreme care, often requiring days of labor, 
is always requisite. Microscopic measurements of 
the spores down to the thousandths of an inch are 
constantly given. 

So much, then, for the value of the book and the 
labor involved in its production. The group of pyre- 
nomycetous fungi is composed of small hollow bodies, 
simple or compound, whicad contain in their hollow 
cavities sacs in which the seeds or reproductive 
spores are found. They are generally visible as dark 
spots, probably the size of a pin’s head, more or less 
immersed in the bark, leaf, or other body on which 
they are found. 

To say that a volume could be written upon these 
minute things and still leave the main part of the 
story untold may seem a thing incredible. Yet it 
is only a faint expression of the truth. 

That they are worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion seems to most men past belief. Yet they them- 
selves, and some of their near relatives, are among 
the potencies that help, harm, or actually control the 
destinies of the human race. The potato-rot which, 
in 1847 led to such suffering in Ireland, was produ: ed 
by a fangus as inconspicuous as these pyrenomycetes, 
yet before the dreadful visitation had passed, Ireland 
had lost by emigration, by famine, by disease, not 
less than one-fourth of its population. Justin 
McCarthy’s account of that period is one of the most 
thrilling chapters in history. Two out of eight mil- 
lions either perished from want or fled out of 
the country to save their lives. Coffins could not be 
provided for the dead, and they were buried in 
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trenches in the wholesale fashion that is seen after a 
destructive battle. 

The wheat rust is another exhibition of the de- 
structive power of an inconspicuous fungus. Yet it 
needs bat a suitable conjunction of circumstances to 
produce from this cause an almost total failure of the 
crop over wide areas. The black knot which has cut 
off our supply of certain kinds of cherries and plums 
is one of the pyrenomycetes. 

It is quite true that thus far science has given us 
no remedy that will certainly control these fungal 
pests. It is also true, however, that it isto science 
that we owe what we know of their life histories, and 
that when the remedy does come (as it will) that it 
will be through the knowledge science has given us. 

Every such book as this is astep toward that end, 
and its authors well deserve the gratitude of their 
fellows for the years of patient, unremunerative toil 
they have given to a neglected bat important branch 
of botany. Prof. Bunill is also included in the roll 
of honor for his substantial contribution to the vol- 


ume. J. T. Rorurock. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 
As reported by H. L. Ball, Observer U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Philadelphia, for the week ending Sixth month 19. 

The warm weather of the past week has caused all 
crops to make rapid progress in recovering from the bad 
effects of early rains. Very little rain has fallen in the 
southeastern and southwestern portions of the State, bu 
other sections have been visited by local storms which in 
some instances were quite severe. Hail fell in Synde1 
county on the 14th and 16th, Adams, Cumberland, and 
Lancaster counties on the 17th, and in Huntingdon and 
Tioga counties on the 19th. 

The heaviest rainfalls were in the central portion of 
the State. 

The temperature has been considerably above the nor- 
mal in all sections. 

The amount of sunshine has been generally above the 
average in all sections, and has been particularly advanta- 
geous to the somewhat retarded growth of corn. At Phila- 
delphia the average number of hours of sunshine was 
eight and a half out of a possible fifteen hours. 

The corn crop, which was considered very backward by 
many reporters last week, has been very favorably influ- 
enced by the weather, and farmers throughout the State 
have reported excellent progress in growth. 

Wheat and oats are generally in very good condition, 
but some complaint is made that the wheat in southern 
section of the State is ripening prematurely and some 
fields are covered with “rust.”” Local hail storm did some 
damage in the south-central part of the State, but the gen- 
eral outlook is favorable for at least an average crop. 

Haymaking is in progress in the southern tier of coun- 
ties and will be quite general next week. The hay-crop 
will be an average one but not as good as that of last year. 

Tobacco plants are not all set in some parts of Laneas- 
ter county, but a considerably increased average acreage is 
reported, and the prospect for a good crop is very favor- 
able. 

Potatoes are doing very well. 
as plentiful in Bucks county. 


Potato bugs are reported 


The season for strawberries in this State is generally re- 
ported as shorter than usual, and the crop much smaller 
than last year. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble Minded 
Children, near Media, Delaware county, now has 855 chil- 
dren, who are supported as follows: By the State, wholly, 
422; partially, 26; supplemental, 102; by the soldiers’ or- 
phans’ fund, 3; by Philadelphia, 100; by New Jersey, 55; 
by Delaware, 1; by parents or guardians, 120; by District 
of Columbia, 15; by the free fund, 11. The buildings, ten 
large and four smaller ones, stand on the height of a slop- 
ing eminence in the midst of 225 acres, and have a com- 
manding and beautiful view of the surrounding country. 
The institution has grown from one building on Woodbine 
avenue, Germamtown, with seventeen children, 1855, and 
twenty-five on the Ist of September, 1859, when they and 
their care-takers, with most of their belongings, were 
moved across the country to Media in two heavy Conestoga 
wagons, to its present dimensions and large family. 


—In connection with the Peary relief expedition, now 
about to start, Dr. Rothrock, of West Chester, Pa., has ex- 
erted himself to procure a number of useful articles and 
supplies for the Esquimaux of Melville Bay, the “ Arctic 
Highlanders,’ who are hard pressed for means of sub- 
sistence. By a subscription of $83 from himself and oth- 
ers, the following were procured, and have been sent to 
Prof. Heilprin, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, chief 
of the expedition : 6 Arctic sleds, 25 spears made from files, 
100 hickory spear handles, 48 spools of copper wire, 120 
butcher knives, 32 pounds of hoop iron, 108 thimbles, 1,000 
assorted needles, and 60 files. A balance of $28.16 was left 
for Professor Heilprin to use at his discretion in the pur- 
chase of additional articles. 


The work of scholars in deciphering inscriptions and 
records of the past goes steadily forward. Professor Sayce 
announces that he has found the clue to the Hittite in- 
scriptions, and Professor Cyrus Thomas says that he has 
“discovered at last the key which will unlock the mys- 
tery of the Maya Codices, and probably of the Central 
American inscriptions.” 
in Central America. ) 


The Mayas were a native tribe 


—The California Bee Keepers’ Association is preparing 
a notable exhibit for the Chicago Fair. Besides honey and 
bees, the exhibit will include pressed flowers of all the dif- 
ferent honey flora, specimens of the birds and insects which 
are the enemies of bees, models and photographs of api- 
aries, and novelties in the shape of production distinctive 
to California, especially in the line of beeswax and founda- 
tion. 


—At Malvern (Chester county), Pa., on the 15th inst., 
the Public School Board, having met to organize, James 
Davis, a Friend, desired to have inserted in the affirma- 
tion to support the laws of the Commonwealth, the words, 
“ except the bearing of arms.”’ Heclaimed that the law gave 
him that privilege; besides he was twenty years beyond 
the age that would be required to take up arms. The 
other members would not agree to this, and the Board or- 
ganized without him. 


—Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the philanthropist, who is at 
the head of the philanthropic section of the English Wo- 
men’s Department in the World’s Fair, according to the 
London press, will cross the Atlantic to attend the Fair, 
and will read an original paper on the subject of women’s 
institutions conducted by women. 

From California is to be exhibitec at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, one of the famous huge redwood trees, or 
sequoia gigantea. The one selected is 300 feet high, and 
than 30 feet in diameter at the base. A specially 
constructed train will be necessary to carry the monster 


more 
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across the continent. It is the intention to hollow the bas 


into booths in which will be sold sundry California pro- 
ducts. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A sTorM of extraordinary severity raged in Minnesota on 
the afternoon of the 15th instant, and in the southern sec- 
tion developed into a fearful cyclone. Five counties—Jack 
son, Martin, Faribault, Freeborn, and Blue Earth—wer 
devastated, and the number of persons killed was estimated 
at from 40 to 50. Near Mapleton alone 10 persons were re- 
ported killed, and 20 injured. Railroad travel throughout 
the State was interrupted by wrecks and washouts. 


THE eruption of Mount Vesuvius continues. 
dispatch from Naples, on the 16th inst., says: The voleani: 
energy shows no sign of abatement. A most magnificent 
sight is presented in the Atrio del Cavallo, the valley be- 
tween the two summits, Monte Somma and Vesuvius proper 
Here the lava ejected has formed an immense bridge across 
the valley and it is constantly gaining fresh accretions ; th: 
lava glows with a white heat, and at night the bridge is 
magnificently beautiful. 


A special 


The centre of the principal crater 
shows increased activity, and huge masses of lava are fre- 
quently ejected. 


THE Democratic National Convention met at Chicago 
on the 2ist,and at this writing the nomination of ex- 
President Cleveland seems certain, with Isaac P. Gray, of 
Indiana, for Vice-President. 

A DISPATCH from Wichita, Kansas, 17th, says the wheat 
harvest is in progress, and promises a larger yield than 
1891. In the extreme western counties the report is par- 
ticularly good. 


A DISPATCH from Zanzibar states that recent reports of 


the death of Emin Pasha are untrue. The explorer has 


entirely recovered from an attack of small-pox and has 
joined Dr. Stahlman at Bukoba. 


@ A CONVENTION of people of Ulster, the northern provy- 
ince of Ireland, was held at Belfast last week, to protest 
against the establishment of a ‘“‘Home Rule,” or Ireland 
Parliament. The speeches and resolutions intimated that 
if it should be established its acts would not be regarded 
by those taking part in this meeting. There is so much 
bitterness of feeling, and along the line of religious at- 
tachment (most of the Ulster Protestants approving Honx 
Rule), that the outlook for a peaceful solution is not en- 
couraging. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends connected with Lincoln Meeting, Ne- 
braska, are desirous of forming a Library for their First- 
day School and meeting; also, of obtaining Friends’ litera- 
ture for distribution among their own members, as well as 
others. 

Any one having suitable books that they can spare for 
this object can send them to Friends’ Book Store, 1500 
Race St., Philadelphia; any sent by mail should be directed 
to Mary M. Corrin, 2410 T street, Lincoln, Neb. 

*,* Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will hold 
a circular meeting at Mount meeting-house, on First-day, 
Sixth month 26, at 2.30 p. m. The company of visiting 
Friends will be very acceptable. 

ALFRED Cox, Clerk of Committee. 


*.* Circular meeting at Stanten, Delaware, on First-day, 
Seventh month 3, at 10 a. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk of Committee. 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur as follows 
24. Youth’s meeting, Millville, Pa. 
25. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, North St., N. Y. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BaKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y 
LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Eight Cents 


We will send you a hundred samples of really artistic 
wall papers. The prices are from 5 to Swe, a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
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For Hot Weather Wear .«. 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna, 
HENRY | _ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
e Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | «1 North 2ivect. 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same on or before Sixth month 
Ist, 1892, to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 











MUTUA 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 
INCORPORATED 1812. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 


NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres't. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Otficer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL: has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over TWo 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of ali such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

Alltrust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected aud rem.tted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes iu its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 


Vice-Presijent and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 


of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. RUBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G, ALSOP, 
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TARVIS-CONKLIN 
. MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8S. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 
est will be 6 per cent. 

All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 

An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS | 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
oO . 
/O 


MORTGAGES 
72% 


AND 


DEBENTURES = 


GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest 


We never handle any security that wede ¥ Ccon- 
trol. The invest nents we pests . ry we 
have ever offered, al } ‘Blackburn ; have 
offered in the Jas: ten “Maria P Rejten Atewnine banks 
in New York, and to ¢ LIN are under the super- 


vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 
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The withdrawal privilege and sinking 
fund mortgage of themselves commend 
our securities to careful investors. 
When to these features are added 
higher returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, and State 
inspection, what more can be desired ? 
Our pamphlet tells the story. Read it! 


Free. 


The Home Savings and 
Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $750,000. 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordivary se«vings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 

| 30 days’ notice. 


For pamphlet, H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


equitable 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
OFFERS: 
$28,000 City of Scranton, Pa., 4 '-2s, 


D ue December, 1911 and 1916. 
$60,000 City ot Key West, Fla., 8s, 
Due April, 1902. 
$33,000 Hardin County. Ohio, 6s, 


Due July, 1893 and 1894. 


$70,000 Minnehaha County, 8. Dak., 4 1-2s, 


Due April, 1904 and 1909 
$30,000 Minneapolis, Minn., 4s, 
Due April, 1922. 
$50,000 Ogden City, Utah, 5s, 
Due April, 1912. 
Prices and full particulars will be furnished on application. 
Send for circular. 


MERCHANTS? 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


Manager 
Eastern Office. 





JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Sbapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill 
Thos. A.Gummey, 





